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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


N welcoming a new Minister of Education, can we hope that he 

will be called upon to play a more sympathetic role than his pre- 

decessor? The modest relaxations of previous policy that have 
emerged from the educational paragraphs of the Queen’s Speech at 
the Opening of Parliament, suggest an affirmative answer. 

But so far as adult education is concerned the relaxations amount 
to no more than a shower after drought. There is no hint of convic- 
tion, from the point of direction and control, that adult education is 
the essential complement in the modern world to education in the 
schools: that indeed much of our worry about the insufficiencies of 
compulsory education comes from inability to involve parents in the 
whole process of education. This is surely the clear message of the 
recent report of the Central Advisory Council on Education—that 
education in the schools is successful in direct proportion to the extent 
to which it is sustained in the home. 

What in practical terms should we ask from the Minister of Educa- 
tion at this time as regards adult education? We suggest three things: 

—an early and positive statement of policy in relation to the Ashby 
Report to remove the uncertainties that overshadow the work 
of Responsible Bodies; 

—a strong recommendation to Local Education Authorities to 
increase the number of full-time staff with special responsibility 
for adult education both in organisation and in teaching; 

—and as indicative of particular tasks, an invitation to all the 
agencies of adult education to contribute, in the context of their 
normal work, to greater mutual understanding between home 


and school. 
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To this list we might add a fourth point except that we do not 
think it should call for Ministry urging—the provision of many more 
opportunities for people working in adult education, and particu- 
larly for those in the direct service of Local Education Authorities, to 
share experience by conference and study. As a reminder of its 
importance and value, the West Riding Authority has just published 
four of the lectures given at the Bingley course last August, which 
they ran jointly with the Ministry, for people employed in Evening 
Institutes and Youth Work. By arrangement with the Authority this 
admirably turned out 52 page booklet can be obtained from the 
National Institute at 35 Queen Anne Street, London, W.1, at a cost 
of 2s. 2d. post paid (less 10 per cent for six or more copies to one 
address). It contains contributions by J. E. H. Blackie, H.M.I., Guy 
Hunter, Warden of Grantley Hall, S. G. Raybould, Leeds Director 
of Extra-Mural Studies, and A.B. Clegg, the Chief Education Officer 
of the West Riding. The Ministry are following up this course by one 
at Ashridge from August 2nd-1ath, 1955, and this, wisely, will be 
extended to cover people working in community centres and associa- 
tions. The Ministry will welcome enquiries. 

While there is everything to be said for such a two-week course, 
there is a crying need for more limited undertakings at the local level. 
An admirable example was the conference of Responsible Teachers 
in Evening Institutes organised by the Kent Education Committee 
at the Kingsgate (YMCA) College in January. Day meetings have 
been held in earlier years but this was the first residential week-end 
and it had all the advantages that one associates with such a pro- 
cedure. H.M.I’s Ritchie and Redfern presented the Evening Institutes 
in their modern aspect, nationally and locally, and on Sunday morn- 
ing the Secretary of the National Institute discussed ‘Pleasure and 
Purpose in Adult Education”. The group was large enough to feel 
itself important but small enough to be friendly, and exchanges were 
frank. There was general agreement that the Evening Institute looks, 
and will look increasingly, to an adult clientele; that, to use customary 
terms, the motive will be non-vocational; that under pressure it may 
be necessary to raise student fees, but that the size and frequency of 
increases should be carefully considered unless a large reduction of 
enrolments is deliberately intended. The meeting developed an inter- 
est in adult illiteracy and what to do about it that revealed how fre- 
quently, in a sporadic fashion, this problem arises. And of course it 
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was agreed nem. con. that if the work of Evening Institutes has the 
importance that such a conference accords to it, the present appropria- 
tion of full-time staff, accommodation and concern, is lamentably 
inadequate. 

* * * * * 

Some time between our Spring and Summer issues we expect 
publication of the survey of relations between vocational and non- 
vocational aspects of further education which has been mentioned 
from time to time during the last two years. The Institute has 
financed and serviced the enquiry by the independent committee 
under the Chairmanship of Sir Robert Wood which was constituted 
jointly by the Associations of Technical Institutions and their Princi- 
pals and the Institute. Probably to be entitled Further Education and 
Working Life (no prizes, but suggestions for a better title welcomed !) 
the survey will be published on behalf of the Committee by Max 
Parrish. It will provide the main text for the Institute Conference at 
Oxford from September 23rd to 25th, when Sir Robert Wood will be 
the opening speaker. 

We are very pleased to congratulate Mr Boris Ford, the Commit- 
tee’s Secretary, on his recent appointment as Editor of the Journal of 
Education. And, as another addendum, to welcome the setting-up by 
the Manchester and District Advisory Council for Further Education 
of an Adult Education Sub-Committee, under the Chairmanship of 
Professor Waller, to address itself to the questions which the Enquiry 
Committee has been considering, Since Professor Waller, Mr N. G. 
Fisher and Dr Venables have been members of that committee, it 
seems reasonable to see a connection. 

* * * * * 

The Summer issue of Adult Education will deal largely with the 
contribution of adult education to international understanding. It is 
being produced in conjunction with Unesco and the articles, com- 
missioned by Unesco, will be available for publication in a number 
of other adult education journals in Europe and North America, an 
arrangement which in itself is a small essay in international collabora- 
tion. 
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A MATURE STUDENT 
by Myra Jackson 
Librarian Kent C.C. and Warden, Adult Education Centre, 

Kent C.C. 


HE learned article in the Autumn copy of Adult Education 

which analysed maturity reminded me of the Ministry of Educa- 

tion’s term for those of us who, on getting one of the state 
scholarships for adults, went to read for a university degree at ages 
up to and beyond twice the normal age. 

This article gives some of the experiences of one adult student at 
Oxford. None of its reflections and opinions is to be taken as a 
generalisation on adult students, maturity, education or Oxford 
University. In defence of this reprehensible excursion into autobio- 
graphy and personal opinion, thickly patterned with I’s and without 
the saving grace of an occasional ‘one’, I say that a little of the experi- 
ences of adult students should occasionally creep in among the 
theories and philosophies of adult education. Despite the title, I 
make no claim to maturity in the exacting definition of the Autumn 
article, except for the maturity of my 32 years when I began to read 
for a degree. In this attempt to set down the advantages and dis- 
advantages to myself of going to university at almost twice the 
normal age I talk of myself as a person of average intelligence. Here is 
no comparison of adult and young students for some young people 
at university have a maturity which others never achieve in a life- 
time. 

I had a little advantage over some of the adult students I met at 
Oxford because I had been able to stay at grammar school until I 
was 16 and my matriculation included Latin. (Precious little of it 
remained to me by the time I was 32.) I had one term in the sixth 
form which made me realise that I was just beginning to read more 
deeply in those few subjects where my talent and inclination lay. 
Normally, in those two years in the sixth form the young student is 
groomed for University, and those are probably the most satisfying 
years of school life. When I went from school to work I had enough 
qualifications to go into local government service and to start taking 
examinations in librarianship. I say enough qualifications rather than 
enough education because education is not a measurable commodity. 
There is a fixed idea that we get a good measure of education by 
attending grammar school and a full measure by attending univer- 
sity, that here is God’s plenty and without it we are educationally 
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deprived; that once educated to university standard, the fortunate 
needs no more. Education should be endless feeding, intellectual 
zest and curiosity to last a lifetime. My grammar school education 
did not make me a better student than those of my adult friends at 
Oxford who had left school at 14; at least two of these must always 
have been wiser and more mature than I. Despite improvements of 
educational opportunity there will always be a desire for adult educa- 
tion, whatever the formal education of those adults who turn in later 
years to study. Adult education should never at any time be seen as 
an intellectual soup-kitchen for the educationally undernourished. 

Most adult students at Oxford had an advantage over me in that 
they had been members of tutorial classes. The immediate disad- 
vantage was that, apart from sitting an entrance examination for my 
college, I had to take at the end of two terms a modified version, 
called ‘Sections’, of the, preliminary examination. I had no right to 
be considered for exemption by the ‘Senior status’ conferred on some 
adult students although it was because of the interested concern of 
the Extra-mural Delegacy for all adult students, not only tutorial 
class members, that I was helped to get an introduction to a college. 
The graver disadvantage of not having been a member of a tutorial 
class was that I missed the experience of planned study, with the 
profit and pleasure of discussion with tutor and class members. I 
had some experience of adult classes—as librarians do, I had helped 
to recruit for them and to find them books and accommodation. Much 
of my spare time was spent in solitary study in an attempt to qualify 
in the job which had come my way. Though vocational study is 
neither noble nor disinterested it is the way by which the young adult 
can contribute to family finance, buy books and travel (and live) 
beyond the home town. When I hear complaints that there is indiffer- 
ence to adult education I suppose that some of the adults are working 
for the examinations of their own trade. 

Though experience in a tutorial class would have helped me in 
both, I had little difficulty at university in taking notes or writing 
essays, apart from a wish to go on reading when it was time to start 
writing. I found it less easy to listen to lectures. Some of us are more 
susceptible to the written than the spoken word. I had an unwise 
tendency to look on lectures as a relaxation from all the reading I 
wanted and needed to do. I always wanted to attend lectures the 
term after the one in which I was concerned with the subject of the 
lectures, by then I felt I could hold my own in listening to the lec- 
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turer. For although I had read much, probably more—because I had 
lived longer—than the young students in my year, I had read much 
of it many years ago, and the reaction to a work of literature is 
generally different in the early twenties from that in the thirties. | 
can remember some of the lectures I attended, though my notes of 
them are sadly brief. One note, referring to a famous don’s passing 
analysis of that lyric ‘Western wind when wilt thou blow’ says: 
‘Western Wind’— my bed-wife, therefore, with a doubting question 
mark. The lecturer had explained that if the poet had been referring 
to his mistress, not his wife, he would have said ‘her bed’. When I 
remember how audiences dwindled to the end of term, even for the 
great lecturers, I think we must not be over-harsh about the staying 
power in adult classes. 

Despair, mentally crippling and small symptom of maturity, 
attacked me in my first and last terms. At first I was like Lamb’s 
superannuated man, come suddenly into unaccustomed riches in time 
and leisure and finding them a confusion and a burden. Apart from 
that absurd faint lurking guilt which besets those who were early 
discouraged from ‘wasting time reading’, I was strangely oppressed 
by having time to do one thing for long without the interruption of 
people or telephone, or the necessity to move quickly and do some- 
thing else. Reading was no longer the pleasure snatched precariously 
from waking hours. It was a sense of unreality, fostered by the mists 
and the elegiac Autumnal beauty of Oxiord and by the illusion that 
I was no longer a responsible citizen, which made me decide not to 
live in college hostel but to rent a room and cater for myself. Although 
this was cheaper, I think the student is wiser who ‘lives in’. However 
brief and unburdensome the time taken in shopping, cooking and 
cleaning, it is better spent in going out and talking with others. Once, 
in reading to my tutor an essay on ‘Chaucer and high seriousness’, | 
hung desperately over an undecipherable margin note until I recog- 
nised it as ‘N.B. get rations’. Like most students I took a job in most 
of my vacations, not only because of economic necessity but also 
because of the illusion of abundant time. 

I think that if I had come first to Old English at the age of 18 I 
would have tackled it with more confidence, having some competence 
in learning languages and still a knowledge of grammatical terms. 
Even if I had learned German at any time I would still have been dis- 
mayed in my advancing years by first looking into Sweet’s Primer. 
Enlightenment and interest came when I realised that old English 
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and Norse endure in the dialect tongue of North Yorkshire, and | 
was at home. So, later, I recognised that the ‘stiff’ heroes in Middle 
English literature were as well-built and sturdy as those friends of 
my youth whom my father described as ‘a stiff-built lass’. But never 
did I reconcile myself to anything so tidy as the Great Sound Change; 
I had been too early baffled by the conflicting vowels and variations 
of several aunts, some saying thu, gan and sike, and others preferring 
tha, goa and sooch (and each school dismissing the other’s accent as 
‘common’). Changes in meaning of words were safer and more 
fascinating study. 

My second year was comparatively unharassed and I read.on 
happily, though too often tempted down by-paths in reading., 
Younger, I would have been more single-minded and more disci- 
plined in my studies. I was then sufficiently equipped in history to 
have some background to literature, and I would have acquired more 
rapidly the essentials I needed, along with a brief acquaintance with 
the philosophies which animated some literary movements. Later, 
an adult has a greater desire to know something about philosophy, 
probably from trying to acquire a working one to live by. My earlier 
knowledge of Coleridge was of the poet, still the friend and admirer 
of Wordsworth. Now, I was interested in the critic and philosopher, 
and to be involved with the philosopher, and what he might have got 
from the Germans or the Cudworths, causes confusion to the 
unphilosophic mind. My knowledge of history had been dimmed by 
the years, but general reading had given me certain interests which 
kept turning up. One of my friends, an adult student reading history, 
was the source of some edifying and entertaining ‘background’; I 
exchanged my by-paths in literature for her side-lights in history. I 
read much that I had always wanted to read, and probably in too 
leisurely and uncritical a way. Earlier, 1 had considered Gower a 
bore, but I had never before read more of him than selections, missing 
such humour as Nectanabus. I read Richardson for the first time, 
amazed that he should make his Lovelace such a qualifier of the 
heroics around him. (“Now fire, now ice, my soul is continually on 
the hiss.”) I could not believe the critic who saw the influence of 
Richardson in Jane Austen’s character-drawing. 

Earlier, I had little appreciation of Johnson. Experience approved 
such robust commonsense as ‘He that sees before him to the third 
dinner has a large prospect’, but I thought him an anti-romantic 
philistine. Now, I read all I could by and about him, including the 
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restrained and cautious sermons, the Lilliput debates, the fairy-tale 
with the fairy conventional gift of beauty to the heroine wrecked by 
the Johnsonian sad realism of ‘You cannot confer on another either 
discernment or fidelity’. 1 was unmoved by the complaint of Leavis 
about the ‘cult of Johnson’ which, he says, ‘is to furtner the middle- 
brow’s game of insinuating the values of good-mixing into realms 
where they have no place’; it savoured of the ‘when you are right you 
are wrong’ censure of the more austere modern critics. And yet, when 
taking ‘schools’, I found the question on Johnson as a representative 
writer of the eighteenth century so vast, so much a topic for an essay, 
to be brooded over for a week, that I spent more time in sifting essen- 
tials in my mind than in writing them down. The adult student does 
not need practice so much in essay writing as in the quick and 
coherent ordering of thoughts when answering question papers. 

My third year was latterly haunted by a sense of the imminence of 
the day of reckoning. I was also a little baffled and bemused by the 
critics. Over the years, a librarian reads a lot of opinion about books, 
and sometimes an excess and conflict in review and criticism of a book 
gives him the impression either that he has read the book or that he 
never wants to see it. He needs to keep abreast of contemporary litera- 
ture and also to know what has been written for the needs and tastes 
of readers from the age of 2. All this gave me a leaning in my private 
reading to books rather than books about books. I soon realised at 
Oxford that there were gaps in my knowledge of literary criticism. 
Among the less important trends, I had not realised, for instance, that 
incestuous symbolism lurked in Wordsworth’s descriptions of the 
mountain landscape that haunted him like a passion. 

I had studied Shakespeare for the examination which came after 
my first two terms and he reappeared, with his contemporaries, in my 
last year. It was then that I was most aware that the Shakespearean 
critics exalted in my youth were almost discredited. Such criticism as 
Wilson Knight’s taught me that I had read some Shakespeare with- 
out true understanding. Occasionally, some solemn dictum from a 
critic would rouse my scepticism as to the value of all the intensive 
examination of words, as with such a discovery as: “By 1599 when he 
was five and thirty Shakespeare had probably experienced heartburn 
as a result of acidity and realised that musty food needs a good 
stomach to digest it’. Examination of the evidence for elucidation of 
obscure passages and on the dating of texts would often send me off 
after some theory of my own, and the third year is no time for chasing 
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wild geese. 

The greatest drawback I suffered as an adult student was my small 
confidence in attacking examination papers. At the normal age of 
attending university the student is used to them. At that age I 
answered questions more definitely and rapidly, my judgement was 
more audacious if not more sound. It is true that I had suffered 
examinations in the intervening years, but they concerned such 
factual details as local lighting in a reference library, the catalogue 
entry of a Papal Bull or annual estimates of library expenditure. Age 
had weakened my memory, faulty and perverse even in its prime. 
Although arnple quotation in examination papers can be suspected as 
‘flannel’, apt quotation can help to make a point and show first-hand 
acquaintance with an author. My memory at Oxford of what I had 
just been reading was poor. Yet I could, and still can, quote at length 
from the authors I read before I was 20. In the examination room the 
quotations which rose most readily to my mind were the more unfor- 
tunate effusions from the poets. From all the majesty of Wordsworth 
my memory would produce something like: 

‘She paces round and round an infant’s grave, 
And in the churchyard sod her feet have worn 
A hollow ring, they say it is knee-deep.’ 
Johnsonian wisdom was forgotten for such regrettable lines as his: 
‘Still restless till I clasp the lovely maiden 
And ease my loaded soul upon her bosom.’ 
As the days of ‘schools’ progressed the first anxiety was replaced by a 
weary self-contempt that I should tackle good papers so foolishly. 

It would be a denial of a rich and rare experience to remember 
only unreasonable despair. The three years at Oxford were a great 
experience for which I shall always be grateful. I think they gave me 
more satisfaction than I could have had if I had been able to go to 
university in my late teens. The adult student is asked, ‘Won’t you 
feel out of place among much younger students?’ Adult students 
found that the young took us for granted, and it was only occasionally, 
at some youthful exalted theory of literature or life, that a chasm 
yawned and | felt the weight of years. Tutors welcomed the aduit 
student with kindly and patient consideration. Once, my young 
tutorial partner was discussing the report from the tutor whose pupils 
we had been that term. ‘He said my work was mature’”’, she said, 
“Did he say that in your report?” “He did,” I replied, “And it is as 
well, for if Iam not mature now I never will be.” 
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EDUCATION IN HOME-MAKING 
by Lucy Butcher 
Secretary, National Association of Women’s Clubs 


HERE seems to be a sense of perturbation amongst certain Local 

Education Authorities about the drop in attendances at Evening 

Institutes and at classes run under their aegis. While we may be 
sorry for this decline, it is a relief to hear that some authorities are 
disturbed, to the extent of making fairly extensive inquiries as to the 
reasons for it. It may be a very good thing that this has happened, for 
it can provide an opportunity, long overdue, to examine certain 
aspects of adult education, particularly in that group of subjects 
described as ‘Domestic’. 

After the war there was a considerable increase in the number of 
young women and housewives who attended classes supported by 
LEA’s either in Evening Institutes or in branches of women’s organ- 
isations, and this increase continued over a number of years. 

Is the subsequent drop due to increased class fees or to reduction 
or restriction of the number of classes provided in a given year? Have 
authorities so tightened up the minimum enrolment numbers that 
many proposed classes have not matured, and other classes have been 
closed for failure to maintain the requisite minimum numbers? Has 
the introduction of graded syllabuses discouraged those women who 
do not attend classes for examination purposes? Above all, is there a 
failure on the part of LEA’s to see that home-making comprises a 
wide range of subjects which taken and treated as a whole are of vital 
importance to the country? 

If we examine these questions one at a time, it may help us to see 
that we were in any case riding for a fall and that the economy 
measures merely underlined difficulties which were bound to occur. 
For instance higher fees have placed some of these classes just outside 
what the housewife was prepared to pay from a housekeeping allow- 
ance that has not always gone up with increased prices, which have 
themselves placed a heavy burden on her. Many women, although 
they would not plead poverty, just have not the extra money to put 
down at the beginning of a term or session and often they are not 
prepared to pay it in instalments, even when this can be arranged. 
Rather than suffer such a loss of dignity they stay away from the 
classes. Others probably consider that the standard of the teaching 
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services they receive is just not worth the additional fee which they 
are being charged. 

The restricted number of classes allowed by some LEA’s has 
undoubtedly played its part in the fall of attendances. Some of the 
women’s clubs affiliated to the National Association of Women’s 
Clubs were used to having their classes for three terms each year, 
some stopping only for the statutory holidays and during August. 
Some authorities now only allow ten classes each year; others only 
provide teachers during the autumn and winter terms. 

Some authorities made the situation more difficult by raising the 
minimum number of class members required before a teacher’ is 
provided. On the surface this may look a reasonable economy, but it 
does not give a teacher a chance to whet the appetites of students so 
that they become sufficiently interested to get others to join, and some 
classes have no doubt ‘been lost which could have increased their 
numbers. Other education authorities raised the minimum number 
of students required in regular attendance and for failure to fulfi! 
strictly this requirement some classes were closed when very good 
educational work could have been achieved, had they been allowed 
to continue. 

The introduction of a graded syllabus for housewives’ classes may 
sound very well in theory, but in practice it is often not workable. 
This academic approach to domestic subjects advocated by some 
HMI’s as well as LEA’s, may be suitable for students who wish to 
reach an examination standard. The ordinary housewife quite often 
goes to a class not because she is interested in a theoretical syllabus but 
because she wants to know how to make a particular article and one 
which she needs fairly quickly at that. The good teacher can get in 
quite a lot of information in the process of making that article. If 
she does not accept this situation members lose interest and eventually 
stay away from the class. 

If we really desire to increase attendances at these classes, we must 
give the prospective students what they want and not what someone 
else thinks they should want. No one of any experience would dream 
of conducting a course of WEA lectures on a subject not agreed upon 
by the students. Why should housewives be treated differently? In 
all adult education we must begin at and continue to consider the 
student’s needs, so stimulating and interesting people that they will 
desire to know more. In no case have we the right to force unwanted 
knowledge onto adults who attend these classes voluntarily, and will 
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cease to attend if they are not provided with what they want. If this 
educational need amongst housewives is to be met, much more atten- 
tion must be given to the technique of stimulating and imparting the 
knowledge required. There has never been a time in our history when 
so many women, particularly young wives wanted to know so much, 
but not enough thought and attention is given to their needs: experi- 
ments with new, informal techniques need to be adopted. 

A problem of particular relevance to handicraft classes in certain 
women’s organisations is that of the group where a variety of needs 
must be satisfied. Some Education Authorities, recognising this, pro- 
vide a teacher qualified to teach a variety of needlecraft subjects with- 
in a class. There are not enough of these teachers, who have a special 
contribution to make to the education of ordinary housewives. Far 
more attention should be given to their training, and perhaps to the 
training of women in one, two or more crafts who can act as assis- 
tants to the fully qualified teachers. 

Home-making comprises a very wide range of subjects which we 
have hitherto failed to consider comprehensively, remembering all 
the jobs which the housewife takes in her stride. These include not 
only practical work, such as cooking, cleaning, budgeting, shopping, 
mending and making, washing and ironing, attending to the child- 
ren’s needs in sickness and health and at varying stages of their lives 
from conception to marriage, and sometimes even after that; but also 
the more intangible needs, difficult to assess, but most important to 
good home-making. Just as a new housing estate does not make a 
neighbourhood, so the best run house does not necessarily make a 
good home. Good home-making is primarily based on the more 
subtle qualities of intuition, wisdom, thought, understanding and 
knowledge. The first four are spiritual in essence but developed and 
strengthened by the kind of family into which we are born and the 
traditions of the community in which we live. Children are helped 
to develop these qualities not only in their family life but also at 
school, particularly when teachers are aware that imparting facts is 
not the sole aim of teaching. Much can be done to further happy 
relations between parents and children by close co-operation with 
teachers, not only personally, but through such organisations as Com- 
munity Associations and Women’s Organisations, as well as Parent- 
Teacher Associations. Women’s Organisations increasingly ask for 
speakers on subjects dealing with the growth and development of 
character and personality of children from birth to adolescence. It is 
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most regrettable that, at present, these requests often cannot be met. 

The kind of talk that goes on between parents and children has 
lasting and far-reaching results and the breadth and depth of daily 
conversation varies enormously in different families. Parents who left 
school at the age of fifteen and have not, themselves, had the advan- 
tage of good conversation with their parents and friends, are some- 
times unable to contribute much to the mental life of their children. 
The movement of population during the war, the availability of radio 
broadcasts, the use of public libraries and the press have all played 
their part in contributing to general knowledge and the stimulation 
of minds, but this problem still exists. But it should be recognised 
that women want today to be not only good wives and mothers, but 
educated persons in their own right. Yet they have special difficulties: 
the young married woman with a family, for example, has little time 
to spare, probably only one evening a week when her husband will 
stay at home and look after the children. It is hard to find trained and 
up-to-date speakers who are able to deal with all kinds of subjects in 
a brief, interesting and informal way and who can also stimulate dis- 
cussion and it is difficult to indicate which subjects are the most 
popular, apart from those which have a direct bearing on home, 
health and personal affairs. However, one popular field of studies 
might be broadly termed ‘human economic geography’, beginning 
with the production of the foods used in our homes, such as tea, sugar, 
cc fee, cocoa, rice, meat, etc., where and how these grow and par- 
ticu'arly how the people producing them live at home and at their 
work. 

There is a lack not only of speakers on these subjects, but also of 
good films, and facilities for showing them. Many of these topics have 
a greater educational value when the spoken word is supported by 
living pictures. The closing down of the Film Section of the Central 
Office of Information has had a much greater adverse effect upon the 
use of films by some Women’s Organisations than might appear on 
the surface. It was possible, when this service was available, to bring 
to the notice of members a good many of the films dealing with 
aspects of the work of Government Departments and, in addition, it 
provided an opportunity of using films dealing with other subjects. 
The closing of this service was most regrettable. 

Is there a direct connection between these and allied subjects and 
Home-Making? Yes—for not only does interest in one topic open 
minds to others, but a woman’s interests can be shared by, and enrich 
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the life of the whole family. When mother is able not only to under- 
stand what her husband and children are talking about, but actually 
to start them talking, life can become vivid and colourful and 
happiness and good health follow. 

There appear to be very few Education Authorities in the country 
with a senior staff member whose job it is to advise and guide 
teachers’ ideas along these comprehensive lines, fitting in one 
specialist with another, according to the needs of the people con- 
cerned. It may be that until this is done the teaching of home-making 
will remain piecemeal and patchy and class attendance will fluctuate 
instead of steadily increasing. 

We should think of education in home-making as being just as 
important as education for commercial, business and industrial 
careers, the only difference being—and this is vital for our future— 
that housewives are responsible not for the production of a com- 
modity but for the production of people. If we are to produce first- 
class individuals, then we must have first-class homes and women 
able and as fully equipped as possible to undertake this job. If this 
aspect of adult education is to progress as it should the Treasury 
would have to make it possible for the Ministry of Education to 
employ an adequate and informed staff of women to plan, advise and 
guide, for Local Education Authorities to appoint senior officers to 
carry out a comprehensive policy and for adequate help to be given to 
voluntary organisations whose members are seeking education for 
comprehensive home-making. We hear much these days of problem 
families but mine is a plea for assistance for normal housewives, 
doing a good job, but able to do a much better job if more generous 
and more understanding help were available. 
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ADULT EDUCATION AS I KNEW IT* 
by T. G. Williams 
A S I settled down to consider what I should say to you, I found 


my thoughts were shaping themselves into a kind of apologia 

pro mea vita, and I recognised how beset with temptation 
such an approach was. How easily one can fall into the error of 
rationalising one’s motives and purposes! Nevertheless I will 
endeavour to describe the adult educational landscape as I saw it, 
and my own reactions to it. 

Certainly, when I gave up the sheltered life of a County Grammar 
School in 1920 in order to participate in the novel experiment of the 
Literary Institutes, I had little idea of what I was in for. Not long 
before, there had been a reorganisation of the evening schools of 
London, and in the effort to stream-line the curricula, there came into 
view some awkward excrescences: studies and activities which could 
not easily be fitted into the programmes of the types of reformed 
institutes which now replaced the older, undifferentiated night 
schools. The venture known as the ‘Literary Institute’ was launched 
to accommodate such studies as might be embraced in the broad term 
‘humanities’, with the so-called cycle courses in literature as the hard 
core of the curriculum. 

It was a pure act of faith. It cannot be said there was any public 
demand to which the Local Education Authority was responding, at 
any rate no coherent and specific demand. It is almost true to say that 
full-time Principals were appointed before a single student was 
enrolled; their duty was first to create and afterwards to organise 
demand. And it may well be thought that the boldest decision of all 
was to choose a site for one of the Literary Institutes in the heart of 
business London, the square mile altogether dedicated, as it might 
have been supposed, to the pursuit of material, rather than ideal, ends. 
However, there it was, and the limited expectations that were enter- 
tained for the City Literary Institute may be estimated by the modest 
extent of the accommodation and equipment provided. It consisted 
of four rooms of a building scheduled 25 years before as sub-standard, 
but still in use as a Teachers’ Training College. Because of its needs 
our access was limited to three evenings a week after 6 p.m., by which 
time, of course, the neighbouring streets were silent save for the 
incessant throb of the printing presses. 

* The substance of an address to the London University Extension Association, 
Autumn meeting, 1954, by the former Principal of the City Literary Institute. 
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I arrived on the scene when the first term of the opening session 
1920-21 had already run its course. I was not a Londoner and my 
knowledge of Londoners was of the sketchiest, as was also my 
acquaintance with the field of adult education. The little that I knew 
of it was derived from a chance meeting with Sir Alfred Zimmern a 
few years earlier, and from having, with his help, founded a country 
WEA branch. That is to say, I knew nothing of adult education as a 
province with defined and rigid boundaries, its privileged groups and 
officers of sorts, its creeds and formulae, its vested interests and its 
attitudes to the lesser breeds without the law: all that I became aware 
of later. Nor, when I did become aware of these things, was I at first 
much concerned about them, because I thought them utterly irrele- 
vant to the job I thought I had undertaken, a job which I fortunately 
found to be entirely congenial to my outlook and temperament. 

There may be a certain poetic justice in the fact that my own 
secondary ‘intermediate’ education, in a Welsh town with an unpro- 
nounceable name, began in a school which, pending the erection of a 
new building, was conducted in one room in a Victorian building 
still known as the ‘Mechanics Institute’. The building housed also a 
Public Library and above it was a large hall sometimes used for such 
popular entertainments as ‘Pepper’s Ghost’, and Poole’s ‘Myriorama’. 
You, of the present generation, cannot know how satisfying to us 
were the thrills produced by the mirror devices by which the entrances 
and the exits of Pepper’s Ghost were contrived; and you may not even 
have heard of the Myriorama, with its rolls of gauzes in the wings 
whereby scenes of wonder and magnificence were superimposed on 
one another to our delighted gaze, surely the true ancestor of the 
movies. Now and again, indeed, the Public Library Lectures Com- 
mittee, mindful of the earlier tradition of the Mechanics Institute in 
the matter of the Dissemination of Useful Knowledge, used grants 
from the Gilchrist Trust to hold extension lectures sponsored by the 
University of Oxford. These I attended from about the age of 14. I 
remember the series on Optics, and the one on the English Humorists, 
and again the lectures on Six English Novelists, by which time I was 
old enough to be permitted to sit for the examination at the end. I 
was awarded a prize of books to the value of £1, and in my present 
library there are no volumes that I treasure more than those I bought 
with this sum: Dean Church’s Beginning of the Middle Ages, and 
Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire, the first ‘grown-up’ books of which I 
became possessed. 
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Yet, perhaps a more continuous influence was that of the place of 
religious worship which I attended with my parents. On Thursday 
evenings in the attached Sunday School assembly hall there was held 
an all-the-year-round meeting known as the Mutual Improvement 
Society, a name mercifully shortened as a rule to “The Mutual”. It 
was a typically Victorian product—improvement was in the air— 
and there was no one among the chapel-goers, whatever his profes- 
sional or academic attainments and social consequence, who held 
himself aloof or considered he was entitled to talk down to us. We 
had free-for-all lectures and discussions, formal debates, recitals of 
music and poetry. It was a light-hearted fellowship, yet could turn at 
appropriate moments to serious and concentrated discussions. In those 
days we had not sunk to buying mass entertainment at so much an 
hour. We had not learned the art of turning knobs. As a rule, if we 
wanted entertainment one or more of us had to be up-and-doing, 
making the most of what talent we happened to possess. 

I mention all this, because I now see that, although the term adult 
education had not at that time been invented, I was, when I gradu- 
ated from keeping the minutes to acting as programme secretary of 
‘The Mutual’, as purposefully committed to its service as at any time 
later in life. We did not philosophise over the matter or pretend that 
we were select spirits. We were just indulging in being ourselves, in 
finding happiness through the exercise of our wits and our modest 
talents. It was all as natural and unforced as learning to throw a ball 
straight. 

However it was, it seems that under the influences of my school- 
days, and subsequently of my University life and again of my two 
years’ Wanderzeit in Germany, spent at the Landerziehungsheime 
with Dr Hermann Lietz during my early twenties, I was moving 
towards the adoption of a scale of educational values which became 
strongly confirmed during my first years at the City Literary Institute. 

I have never got into the way of thinking of education otherwise 
than as a single, continuous process. The fact that we sometimes 
divide up the process into stages for administrative convenience does 
not alter its essential unity, which I can best sum up as involved in 
the gradual, but never-to-be-fully accomplished discovery of oneself. 
It is to this end that the educationist uses the tradition of knowledge, 
the development of physical and intellectual skills, moral training, 
spiritual discipline. These are the means whereby the individual 
learns to recognise and to express his uniqueness and to become a 
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more completely responsible and integrated person. I react strongly 
against any attempt to define education in terms of partial and 
limited ends outside the individual, as when we hear people talk of 
education for democracy, for commerce, for leisure, ‘for social and 
industrial emancipation’ and so on. That is the kind of statement of 
which I found the literature of adult education all too full. It sug- 
gested that education was a gamble in futures. By all means let there 
be training in the specialised techniques and aptitudes required for 
the due discharge of one’s responsibilities in life and work. Let the 
training in such skills be suitably graded, organised in syllabuses, 
examined upon, diploma’ed and the rest. Modern living demands 
such skills. The danger is lest the processes whereby a skill is 
developed shall be mistaken for education itself. A skill, whether of 
hand or eye or voice, or some gift of intellectual or moral perception, 
may well become the foundation on which the higher values of educa- 
tion can be built up, but it is not until the skill or aptitude is being 
used in ways significant for the possessor himself that we can properly 
speak of it as educative. 

Current discussion on adult education was beset with clichés. I 
have touched on one already: the teleological cliché: the notion of 
never jam today, but always jam tomorrow. But there were others 
too. One was that the values of adult education were attainable only 
under a voluntary system. Well, of course! But here we have to be 
careful lest we fall into a dangerous confusion of terms. For ‘volun- 
tary’ may be used as signifying technically a particular method of 
control and administration (in effect anything other than that exer- 
cised by governmental bodies), or it may mean no more than that the 
act of participation and the direction and amount of participation in 
the activities of adult education is entirely within the volition of the 
adult. Now it is far too easy to confuse the two things. Time and 
time again in the literature of adult education one meets the implica- 
tion that Local Education Authority provision means regimented 
provision. I hope it is not necessary to say here that there is no founda- 
tion whatsoever for the suggestion that the student attending a class 
provided by a LEA need be one iota less free to exercise a choice of 
subject, syllabus, tutor, place and time of meeting and to control 
corporate activities than one who is attending a class under any other 
agency. 

Another cliché which obscured realities was that the standards of 
adult education were and should remain academic, and that its 
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highest aims were attainable only by the traditional University 
methods of lecture, discussion and essay work. Further it was said that 
it was a form of education which appeals only to a limited number of 
students so that there was need for caution lest, as a result of associa- 
tion with non-academic forms, it should suffer a dilution of standards 
—this ina TUC pamphlet! 

I was convinced at an early stage that the claims made on behalf 
of many tutorial classes were, shall I say, inflated and unrealistic. I 
was convinced of this by my own direct experience and observation 
of how some classes were recruited and conducted, by the frank testi- 
mony of tutors and inspectors and again by deductions made from the 
very nature of the case. 

The claims always seemed to me to be based on a number of non- 
sequiturs. It did not follow that merely because classes were organised, 
administered and grant-aided under adult education regulations, and 
because the University was associated with them, the classes were 
going to do work of University quality. It did not follow that students 
enrolled in such classes, even though of three winters’ duration and 
following an approved syllabus, were ipso facto intellectually 
equipped to meet demands which are implied by the discipline of 
University studies. Again it did not follow that when a student came 
starry-eyed with gazing on the social millenium—the ‘student with 
social purpose’—he was divinely marked out as one equipped for 
studies of University standard. Yet as I scanned the references to 
adult education in books, pamphlets, journals and reports I found 
that all those non-sequiturs were commonly accepted without exam- 
ination. 

As my experience widened, I became increasingly sceptical about 
merits of adult education organised on the formal, academic pattern, 
and increasingly convinced that there were far higher and more com- 
prehensive claims to be made. I don’t want to be misunderstood—I 
am not in the very least deprecating the importance of disciplined, 
continuous study when it is carried on under favourable conditions 
with a selective group of students who have mastered the requisite 
basic skills. But I am not prepared to concede that these values auto- 
matically accrue, as is suggested by so much of the sponsored advocacy 
and apologetics of adult education, whenever the necessary minimum 
of ‘socially conscious working-people’ (however you define the term) 
have been assembled as a result of a tutor’s or district organiser’s 
propaganda and persuaded to sign on for a winter or three winters, 
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and have promised to read and to submit written work ‘to the satis- 
faction of the tutor’, almost without question asked as to whether 
they can read or write to begin with. 

It seemed to me that a system of adult education was good if it 
took the adult as it found him and started from there. It should pro- 
vide him with the kind of stimulus and training which he needed at 
his own level. That mears that adult education has to adjust its 
methods and its standards to a wide variety of types and conditions 
of men. And who is to say which method and which standard ought 
to be regarded as of the highest importance? Which are the more 
significant, the beginnings or the endings of study? It has been well 
said: “The person who suddenly awakens to a sense of the beauty of 
words, or is thrilled for the first time by some apprehension of truth, 
however commonplace to the scholar, is living through an experience 
which may give quality and distinction to the whole of his life. The 
academic student may quite possibly never have had this experience, 
and his mental and spiritual life may all along have been bound in 
shallows.’ Looked at from the standpoint of the individual the most 
significant things in life may be the beginnings of power, the dawns 
of understanding, the first illuminations of spiritual insight, and not 
the maturing of these. 

Then I examined the statistics of adult education. I repeatedly 
came across estimates of adult educability which suggested that we 
reach saturation point with about 1 in 2,000 of the adult population 
participating. I have always protested against such a defeatist attitude 
to the problem. Because 15,000 or so people were all who had been 
attracted in a given year to a number of classes in a limited range of 
subjects, conducted on a certain plan and administered under certain 
auspices, various conclusions were drawn. One was that if we did 
anything for any considerable number of the rest of our 30 millions, 
we should have to lower our sights. That I say is preposterous. It is 
abundantly contradicted by experience of those who have worked on 
other plans. There was and perhaps still is, a regrettable tendency to 
assess the growth of adult education in terms of an arithmetical 
aggregate, as though there were any validity for education in an 
addition sum. Twelve students in this village, fifteen in that town, 
and so on until what looks like a respectable total (on paper) has been 
built up, and the authorities look on complacently. If from one year 
to another there is an increase of ten per cent, everyone is pleased: 
adult education is said to be booming! But is it? 
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The conception of adult education as an aggregate of activities 
conducted in isolated classes of statutory length carried with it some 
strange implications, strange, that is to say, when viewed in relation 
to ultimate purposes. One of these implications was that adult educa- 
tion was something that could be turned off at the main by a tap or 
switch, at about Easter. Then it entered a close season. Like oysters 
adult education on the official model was only for the months with an 
R in them, except for summer schools for those with robust constitu- 
tions, My experience of adult education was of activity which went on 
all through the year. Our Summer term was as busy as any. Internal 
institute activities to the end of July were resumed five weeks later. 
The only real break was for the holiday month of August, and even 
that was spanned by our holiday centres. 

My bewilderment was not diminished when I realised that, 
although I fondly thought I was engaged in an adult education enter- 
prise, hardly anyone in the educational world outside our own Local 
Education Authority seemed willing to admit it. To begin with, I 
found two codes of regulations in operation. One code was that of 
Adult Education Regulations of the then Board of Education, but 
this had no relevance to the work of the City Literary Institute, which 
came under the Technical Education Regulations. Many conse- 
quences followed from this. When statistical returns of adult educa- 
tion were officially issued by the Board of Education, it was as if we 
in the Literary Institutes of London simply did not exist. I had always 
the feeling in adult education circles that I was looked upon as not 
quite nice to know; that I was suspect of having dealings with false 
gods, of being something of a blackleg, given to betrayal of restrictive 
practices. Did not Dr Lindsay and Professor Cole come down from 
Oxford to remonstrate with us? 

I haven’t time to pursue any further this analysis of the confusion 
of principle and method. I will only say that my thirty-odd years of 
study of the problem of adult education in this country has convinced 
me that the existence of a dual system of educational provision for 
adults has been a prime obstacle in the path of its development. The 
duality has been, in my view, deliberately imposed on it (the words 
are in the Ashby Report) by those who are concerned with social and 
political policies, and blindly accepted by governments and adminis- 
trations and, can one say, Universities? It has relieved Local Educa- 
tion Authorities up and down the country of troublesome tasks. As 
one County Education Officer put it to me, his committee contracted 
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out of obligations (which they acknowledged they owed in theory) by 
selling out to one of the ‘voluntary’ providing bodies. 

The duality was buttressed by altogether too rigid an insistence on 
distinctions which had no validity in reason or in practice, because it 
was only on the assumption that such distinctions existed that the 
making of payments out of the public purse at differential rates could 
be defended: that is to say, at much higher rates for classes conducted 
under the Adult Education Regulations than for those conducted by 
LEA’s under other regulations. That is why we are hearing to-day 
charges levelled against adult education in England on the ground 
that it is unable to shake itself free of frozen concepts of method and 
purpose. 

These frozen concepts had in my day the most bizarre conse- 
quences. There was a time when the inter-county settlement of claims 
arising out of attendances at classes outside the jurisdiction depended 
on the question whether a student or a class could be described as 
‘serious’ or not. We achieved at last a concordat with one authority 
which for years after served to regulate the fees payable by the student 
and the contra-payments of the two counties, and I suppose satisfied 
the Government auditors. What was the basis of the concordat? 
Believe it or not, the serious student was the one who attended a class 
for which the lecturer was being paid an hourly fee higher than that 
which was customary in evening institute work! The more the lec- 
turer was paid, the less the student paid. We at the City Literary 
Institute were highly diverted by all this tom-foolery, but it did not 
prevent us from organising the kind of life which we considered to be 
proper for an educational community of adults. 

It is time that I came to say something about the phases in the 
development of the Institute. I mentioned the meagre provision 
initially made for it. For some years I was without a telephone and 
typewriter. Clerical help was allowed for three hours on each of two 
evenings a week. There was a postage allowance of 3d. per student 
enrolled per annum. Not until about 20 years later, when the roll was 
already over 6,000, were posters printed and exhibited in public places. 

When I came on the scene after the first term of Session 1920/21 
there were some 180 students on the roll, and nine weekly classes were 
in progress; about three or four of them were vigorous growths, the 
rest were weaklings. How to proceed from here? My first step was to 
have printed a thousand copies of a single leaf timetable of classes. 
Then I set out on a tour of the Fleet Street and Holborn offices, seek- 
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ing out staff officers, and with an eye for staff notice-boards. I tried to 
‘seli’ the idea of the City Litezary Institute, which I described as a 
place where adventures of the mind and spirit might be undertaken 
in the congenial company of like-minded people, and in an atmo- 
sphere of freedom. It was difficult at first to persuade people to believe 
that there were no preliminary tests, no final examinations, no certifi- 
cates or diplomas to be won. But the message sometimes got home, 
and, mainly as a result of a large, though unexpected, summer-term 
enrolment, the session ended with 430 students on the roll. 

I was asked at this time by an LCC Inspector, the late Dr Webb, 
whether, notwithstanding this advance, the LEA had not made a 
mistake in siting the Institute in such a place, almost without a resi- 
dential population (except for some Temple barristers), the workers 
only too anxious to rush away in the early evenings to their suburban 
homes. I pleaded for time, and suggested we might raise the question 
again after I had had the experience of a full session. Next year the 
numbers were again nearly trebled to about 1,200. I had had to set 
about borrowing accommodation—at Birbeck College, at neighbour- 
ing schools, in Dr Johnson’s House in Gough Square, in Prince 
Henry’s Room in Fleet Street. Some classes I organised for particular 
staffs on their own premises, as at the Accountant-General Depart- 
ment at G.P.O. North, and so on. Somehow or other class-rooms 
were found to match the growing demand. By 1924-5 the 2,000 mark 
was passed; after another two years, the 3,000 mark and so it went on 
until in 1928-9 we reached 4,000. We had in the meantime found a 
considerable alleviation of the accommodation problem at London 
Day Training College, afterwards for a time used as the Institute of 
Education, and neighbouring buildings. But even so we met under 
22 separate roofs, and our growth became an embarrassment to all 
those well-disposed people who sheltered us. I still had no access to 
any of this accommodation during the daytime, so that all the organ- 
ising work—and it meant hard work—had to be done at my own 
home. Clerical assistance was geared only to matters arising when the 
Institute was actually in session in the evenings. For the rest of the 
day I was my own amanuensis. 

It was not long before it became clear to me that adult education 
would not yield its full values without a far deeper and more spacious 
background than was afforded by mere access to a class room for a 
couple of hours on particular evenings in the week, with all the time 
hypothecated to the regulated business of class work. Somehow or: 
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other there had to be provided space and occasion for informal con- 
tacts of students, tutors and friends. In the stereotyped class-room the 
direction of activity, its pace, its goal, are more or less predetermined: 
registers have to be kept; the syllabus has to be covered; standards 
have to be maintained. Now and then, to be sure, in specially favour- 
able conditions, the understanding and the imagination may be 
stirred. A personality expands, a spirit is exalted. But in general, it 
may be said that only a part of the total individual is engaged by the 
intellectual process. It has been said, and I agree, that the ideal envir- 
onment of adult education should provide for something like total 
immersion. The emphasis of our civilisation has been in the direction 
of creating types with one-track minds, competitive and isolated, 
egotistical and esoteric in the higher forms; dully uniform and slogan- 
ridden in the lower. Consequently the sense of community has 
become weakened. The individual is deprived of the support which 
an integrated society would be able to give to his efforts to achieve an 
integrated personality. 

I found myself asking the question: Can we remain content with 
a conception of organisation and method which makes the class, the 
isolated class, the normal operative unit of adult education activity? 
That was the current emphasis. In my opinion it was a wrong 
emphasis, and as long as it persisted we should not achieve more than 
a fractional part of the values we sought. We needed the wider setting 
of an educational community made up of a cross-section of society, 
with a variety of taste, outlook, opinion and experience of life. Such 
a place would promote cross-fertilisation of thought by allowing the 
maximum freedom of circulation and affording opportunities for 
exploration and experiment in life and thought and feeling. It is 
only within such a community where the members perpetually group 
and re-group themselves for their special purposes, that a particular 
activity can be pursued without the danger of forgetting that it 
belongs to a coherent whole in which its special bias can and ought to 
be corrected. And it is only within such an organic society that there 
exists ample scope for self-government, for initiative, and for leader- 
ship which to many people are the salt of life. 

Now it is perfectly obvious that these requirements could be met 
only in an institution of greatly diversified activity, where one could 
be serious and purposive at one moment and, if you like, relaxed, or 
even frivolous, at another. Those are natural human moods, and adult 
education cannot, without being priggish, pretend to ignore them. 
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As the moods change, so may the values, but they can still be relevant. 
It is a wise man who recognises the occasion and can adjust himself 
to it without embarrassment. But he usually needs help. And that help 
he gets from the prevailing climate within a community of people 
who have come together to seek a worth-while way of life. 

In a society of this kind the adult can find his proper level; there 
the sustenance he needs can be organised to the best advantage with 
ample opportunities for savouring and tasting. The perfectly reason- 
able desire of many to make reconnaissance class-visits will be 
encouraged. Thus a continuous process of self-selection goes on, tend- 
ing to the formation of homogeneous groups. Some such groups will, 
in the nature of things, become capable of far more advanced work 
than can be expected from the amorphous assemblage of the average 
isolated class. Once again it is only within such a coherent whole that 
full scope is afforded for service and sacrifice and the regular exercise 
of social responsibility. Lastly there is the point that service given to a 
permanent institution is cumulative in its effects. Each year the col- 
legium benefits from the achievements of the last, and new levels are 
continually being reached. 

It became increasingly clear to me that there could be only one 
solution for our problem at the City Literary Institute: we had to be 
provided with a home of our own, where the internal arrangements 
could be made to correspond with our purposes. As it chanced there 
existed in Holborn a derelict school building which had once been 
used as a kind of truant school. Though with misgivings, the Educa- 
tion Committee of the LCC voted a sum of about £10,000 for its 
adaptation. The effect was electrical. Not only did our numbers jump 
in two years to over 6,000, but the corporate activity of the students, 
hitherto hemmed in, was able to find new outlets. On Saturday even- 
ings the whole building with its 15 rooms hummed with the activities 
of self-governing groups. These included the Language Clubs 
(French, German, Italian, Spanish), Rambling Club, Art Circle, 
Music Club, Travel Club, Chess Club, Historical Society, Dance 
Club, half a dozen Dramatic Societies, London Antiquarian Society, 
Operatic Clubs, Poetry Circles, Playwrights’ Club, The Annual 
Eisteddfod and so on. They all had their red-letter days: the visit of 
Leon Feuchtwanger, at the height of his Jew Siiss fame, to the German 
Club; of Signor Grandi to the Italian Circle; of Krishna Menon who 
figured in the nearest thing to a brawl at the Debating Society. There 
were the unforgettable pianoforte recitals of Dame Myra Hess, 
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generous patroness of the Music Club. We rented country houses for 
Christmas, Easter and Summer holiday parties; we arranged con- 
tinental tours; we hired Covent Garden Opera House for our annual 
dance, attended by about 1,500. We raised funds for buying pictures, 
books, furnishings, film apparatus, th-atre equipment, and so on. 
But more than that: tutors and students were forming friendships 
which have proved to be life-long. There were several student wed- 
dings even, and not only student weddings, for in at least three 
instances there were unions of students and tutors. At the same time 
we were forging links with the University of London Extra-Mural 
Department, and a host of other cultural institutions in London. 
What had happened was that the Institute had become a society, 
its members conscious of common purposes, exercising powers of 
control, undertaking responsibilities, meeting regularly for consulta- 
tion on the general problem of life within the Institute. We were not 
a ‘movement’, mark you, regulated from a distant office, with high 
powered publicity to keep it running; but a living society. The mem- 
bers helped in the clerical chores. When I found it necessary to com- 
municate with each one individually, I pinned up an SOS notice 
asking students to volunteer to prepare, say, a hundred envelopes 
each, and within a couple of days the whole of the 6,000 or more 
packages was ready for the post. At the beginning of each September 
we held working parties to deal with the despatch of prospectuses. 
For a week of evenings from 5 to about 8 p.m. relays of students 
would come in to the number of 30 or more at a time to do the job— 
thereby releasing our official ration of clerical help for other tasks. 
The occasion was used for reunions of friends after the holiday recess. 
Each term I called a conference of the Class Secretaries who had 
been nominated by the several classes. As there were over 300 of these, 
the conference was pretty large. There was no formal agenda; no 
minutes were kept. After an hour of chatting over tea and cakes, we 
gathered round to talk of Institute affairs. I told of my hopes and 
plans; they kept me in touch with the movement of opinion among 
the students. Our numbers were far too large to permit of elections 
being held; but in gatherings of this kind, it was found that corpor- 
ate aims came adequately to expression, and ways and means were 
provided for projects which had not yet been accepted by the LCC 
as proper to attract financial aid. We ran a canteen, of course, and 
made substantial profits (notwithstanding low charges) which were 
used for further adding to the amenities of the building. We organ- 
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ised a library and paid the salary of a part-time librarian. We ran a 
bookstall and ticket-agency for art exhibitions, foreign film shows, 


certain theatres. 


The point of all this is that thousands of students had found a soil 
into which they could send down their roots, and from which they 
could derive sustenance for the enrichment of their lives. The atmo- 
sphere was one of freedom: we had no political or social or economic 
axes to grind. The student-body was adequately representative of the 
London public and it was a constant joy to watch the coming and 
going and ming ing of all sorts and conditions of folk. 

I wish I had time to tell you more of some of the personalities I was 
privileged to meet: the City magnate, reputed to be the record holder 


of directorships (Jewish History); the HMI (Art History); the 


Ambassador’s wife (ditto); the retired Salvation Army officer (Old 
Testament Greek); the member of the LCC Education Committee 
(Astronomy); the Welsh linen-maid from a Royal Palace (English); 
a prince of royal blood (Diplomatic History); a Naval Lord (History 
of the Navy); the Admiralty lift-man (ditto); the teacher who, taking 
to the Turf, quickly made a fortune (Chess, Public Speaking); the 
octogenarian who took out a season ticket from Worthing only to 
attend classes (Italian, German Literature); the lady who ‘would not 
be found dead’ in an LCC building (Music); the gentleman who 
objected to signing an enrolment form, because signing forms was 
‘totalitarian’ (nil—he walked out); a foremost poet (Discussion Group 
Leadership); the managing-director of a world-famous Insurance 
Company (Greek, Archaeology); the golden-voiced telephonist who 
answered to TIM (Drama); the East End carpenter with a stutter 
(ditto). 

There are other aspects of my work at the City Literary Institute 
that I can only summarise, for example there was the broadening of 
the curriculum of studies. In this I followed a very simple rule: to 
collect suggestions from tutors and students and to fill in the gaps by 
reference to my own intellectual appetite. I argued that if I, being a 
very ordinary person, felt a desire to know something about even an 
out-of-the-way subject such as hagiology, or heraldry, then it was a 
sure bet that a reasonable number of others among our thousands 
would also do so; if not, then not. I think I might claim that my 
intuitions were, on the whole, sound. It was seldom that more than 
fo: or five out of 300 or more projected classes failed to secure a 
satisiactory enrolment in advance of the opening meeting. 
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There was the selection of lecturers and instructors. As the teach- 
ing staff, all part-time, numbered about 150 and included always a 
floating proportion of short-timers, I had plenty to do. I cannot claim 
that I was invariably successful in the appointments I made, but I had 
the great happiness of bringing into adult education many whose 
thoughts had never before turned in that direction, and of encourag- 
ing others in their early approaches. It is pleasant to think that several 
of the first note in contemporary education discovered their bent and 
their powers while serving the Institute. It is quite impessible for me 
on this occasion to attempt to acknowledge the unselfish service 
rendered by countless tutors who went far beyond their terms of con- 
tract in the joy of creative work. 

After about seven years of the Institute’s occupation of the recondi- 
tioned school, which, having been built on fortress lines, resisted any 
major reconstruction, the time was ripe to envisage the erection of an 
ad hoc building. The site was cleared. You may imagine how absorb- 
ing and congenial was the task of designing and equipping the new 
building in association with the Council’s architect and other officers. 
We were fortunate in that there were no traditions or prescriptions to 
bind us; no ready-made blue-prints to be brought out of pigeon-holes 
to be used once again. It was the first building of its kind to be erected 
by an LEA. It says much for the elasticity of outlook on the part of 
the LCC that we had the utmost freedom of choice, within the limits 
of the substantial sum voted, in order that the organisation of space, 
the decorative scheme, the furniture and the equipment, should corre- 
spond with the existing and proved needs of the Institute and should 
express its conscious purposes. 

While the new building was going up (1936-9), the Institute 
resumed its cuckoo existence in quite another district. Yet not even 
this major disturbance, combined with the political upheavals of the 
time and the approaching menace of war, did more than effect a very 
minor slackening of activity. Substantially the level was held and 
when we entered into occupation of our new premises at Easter, 1939, 
we were poised ready for a big jump forward in the ensuing session. 
We had at last reasonably adequate material conditions in which our 
work could go on. In addition to some 30 units of adaptable teaching 
space (class-rooms of all sorts of shapes and sizes) we had a well- 
equipped theatre, concert hall, gymnasium, library, canteen, com- 
mon rooms, committee rooms, a wired-in roof area. The condition 
allowed of a more varied and articulated student life than ever before. 
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Unhappily the plans we had made for resuming our development 
from the point at which it had been interrupted three years earlier had 
to be put in cold storage, for after only one term of our occupation of 
the new building, war broke out. But there was no question of closing 
down the Institute. Only for a very few weeks at the beginning of the 
Autumn Term was its work suspended. After that, subject to certain 
limitations on the number of people assembling, and the capacity 
of air-raid shelter in the shored-up gymnasium, work continued. In 
practice most'of the classes carried on through the noise of the air 
bombardment. 

It was rather different in the 1940-41 session when meetings after 
6 p.m. were forbidden. We made up for this, partly, by holding classes 
on Saturday afternoons. But the most significant activities were those 
conducted in the public shelters lying in an area between Trafalgar 
Square, Liverpool Street and Red Lion Square. In the basements of 
offices and ware-houses, in storage cellars in Covent Garden, under 
the Adelphi arches, on the platforms and in the corridors of Under- 
ground Stations, in the recesses of disused tunnels (e.g. Holborn- 
Aldwych), with the help of shelter-wardens, I gathered groups of 
shelterers and supplied lecturers, pianos, gramophones, lanterns, 
puppet-theatre, and so on. There was, of course, no formal enrolment, 
and no registration of attendances, but the work nevertheless ranked 
for government grant. The courses included the Appreciation of 
Music, History of London, Dramatic Art, Poetry Readings, Current 
Topics, Contemporary Books, Science and Health. I distributed about 
1500 ‘Penguins’ free. The constitution of the groups changed of 
course, but always they ranged from about a dozen to forty or fifty 
in attendance. I spent my evenings dodging from one shelter to 
another as need demanded. In the largest shelters I set up small com- 
mittees with secretaries who kept me in close touch with the shel- 
terers’ wishes. I remember in particular an active secretary and com- 
mittee occupying a ‘better ‘ole’, a spacious recess, reasonably well-lit, 
at a spot about 200 yards along the tunnel which ran out of Liverpool 
Street Underground station. A comprehensive programme was drawn 
up, but this was just before night bombing ceased, and the shelterers 
returned to their homes once again. 

We still hoped that when the war was over we should be able to 
take up once again plans which had been interrupted. But the 
priorities given by the government to housing, the continuance of 
rationing and the rising level of costs, created difficulties. The number 
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of enrolments continued to mount notwithstanding. In the session 
1947-8, these reached the 10,000 mark, and it had become necessary to 
prepare waiting-lists and to impose our own priorities. Three deferred 
projects which I had closely at heart may be worth mentioning. One 
was the setting aside of a room in the Institute to be dedicated to 
silence and the cultivation of the contemplative virtues, a kind of 
retreat for the scholar-gypsies among us. Another was the attachment 
to the Institute of a residential hostel. My idea was that students, to 
the number of about 40, would be invited to ‘live in’ for maximum 
periods of three or four months, while continuing their normal avoca- 
tions. It seemed very unlikely that a Residential College on the Danish 
plan would succeed under the different conditions of this country, but 
some of the values associated with the Danish Folk High Schools 
might be achieved by the plan I had in mind. Early in 1939, I went so 
far as to inspect two or three properties in the Russell Square area, 
but then of course the project had to be set aside. A third design was 
to set up somewhere in the Home Counties a modest Residential 
College, to be ‘fed’ by the students of all the Literary Institutes and 
cognate institutions in London. 

What did our actual achievement amount to? To begin with, may 
we not claim that an institution of note was added to the cultural map 
of London? The ‘City Lit.’ stands as a living proof that when, as 
Matthew Arnold said, opportunities for adult education are provided 
which are ‘consonant with the necessary condition of their lives’, the 
people will use them. It has shown that it is possible to combine 
academic standards in learning with creative values, each gaining 
depth and significance from the other. The steady record of growth— 
without resort to advertisement—is evidence of the existence of a 
vast, unsatisfied demand for cultural opportunity; it is a testimony to 
the wisdom and imagination of the London County Council in pro- 
viding a building with the best modern standards of material, com- 
fort, amenities and eye-appeal to serve as a place of civilised resort for 
all sorts and conditions of man. In the more propitious conditions 
which now seem likely to obtain for the development of adult educa- 
tion, does not this record bring hope and encouragement to Local 
Education Authorities who may be faced with the task of implement- 
ing the Butler Act? London will surely not remain the only great 
urban centre with a twentieth-century building wholly dedicated to 
adult education. When the others are built, let them be designed for 
the manifold adventure of living the good life. 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA IN ADULT EDUCATION 
SOME EXPERIMENTS IN PARTNERSHIP 


by H. A. Jones, M.A. 


Assistant Director of Extra-Mural Studies, University of Liverpool 


report, the slenderness of the resources available for Adult 

Education is a constant reminder of the need to avoid duplica- 
tion of effort. The Ministry, in its application of the Grant Regula- 
tions, helps towards this end by delimiting the types of work that are 
regarded as appropriate for the local education authorities, for 
university extra-mural departments, and for the WEA. But it is only 
in the theoretical realms of mathematics that a line has no thickness, 
and the lines drawn by the Ministry are sometimes found to have 
blotted out a useful form of activity. 

In music, drama, and the visual arts, for example, the approved 
division of labour is for the local authorities to provide instruction 
in the practice and technique of the art, and for WEA and extra- 
mural classes to be concerned with its more scholarly aspects and 
with appreciation. Yet every teacher of these subjects knows that 
appreciation is quickened by practice and that practical performance 
is improved by training in critical appreciation and by careful study 
of the works of masters. To separate these off into different classes, 
so that there might be found under one roof, but running quite 
independently, an Evening Institute class in acting and a WEA class 
in the appreciation of drama, may be to impoverish both, especially 
as they come to cater exclusively for different types of student. In the 
WEA and extra-mural classes are the concertgoers and playgoers; in 
the local authority classes the amateur musicians, actors and pro- 
ducers, Each class, in its own direction, is doing a valuable job, which 
no one would wish to supplant. But it has seemed on occasion to be 
worth trying to bring the two types of class together into one com- 
bined activity, and the following is an account of some experiments 
of this kind in Music and in Drama that have been carried on for 
the past three years in Lancashire. 

The courses are provided jointly by the Extra-Mural Department 
of Liverpool University, the Lancashire Education Committee, and 


A S the Ashby Committee emphasises in its recently published 
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the Community Council of Lancashire, whose Organisers of Music 
and of Drama took a leading part in planning and conducting them. 
Nearly all have taken the form of residential week-end courses, partly 
in order to avoid trespassing on established groups in particular 
centres, and partly to allow of the attendance of students from a wide 
area, since Liverpool’s half of the administrative county contains 
few large towns. 

The Music courses have up to now been arranged as self-contained 
schools, each concentrating on the study of a single work. The course 
lasts from dinner on Friday evening until late on Sunday, when a 
final performance of the work is given before a small invited 
audience. For some years the Community Council’s Music Organiser 
had held a series of week-end schools in choral singing and string 
playing, and these formed the basis of the experiment at first. The 
idea was to introduce four lectures by a university tutor on the work 
that was being performed at the school and to bring in, as well as the 
singers who were already in the habit of attending, students from 
University Tutorial Classes in Music. Little response to the instru- 
mental schools seemed likely from Tutorial Class students, however, 
and only the chora! schools have been joint courses. 

The enrolment at these schools has varied from 42 to 62, most of 
the students being members of choral societies and groups from all 
over Lancashire. For many of them this is their first experience of 
anything like formal training in musical appreciation, and their 
response has been warmly enthusiastic. The remaining students are 
from the University’s extra-mural classes in Music, and it is not 
surprising that at any one school they are in a minority, since there 
are usually no more than twelve or fifteen such classes to draw on. 
They too appreciate the opportunity of adding concerted practical 
work to their musical studies and they have been invaluable in dis- 
cussion, helping the tutor to establish the Tutorial Class atmosphere 
at the outset. 

The choice of works for special study is limited both by the short 
duration of the school and by the ability of the students, but the 
selection has been varied as far as it could be: it has ranged, for 
example, from concert versions of Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas and 
Gluck’s Orfeo, and some Bach and Handel, to Thiman’s setting of 
The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire. The principals are 
selected in advance, as soon as the enrolments are known, and given 
their parts for preliminary study. 
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Most of the time is given to rehearsals, in sections and in concert. 
At intervals in the midst of this the lecturer, who also helps with the 
rehearsals, meets the whole group to discuss the chosen work, placing 
it in its period, describing the circumstances of its composition and 
its relation to the composer’s work generally, analysing its structure 
and assessing its musical worth. Usually he has four periods of 
1¥% hours, spaced throughout the week-end, as well as considerable 
opportunity for informal discussion with individual students. Since 
all students are resident, however, no formal timetable is drawn up 
and the disposition of rehearsals and lectures is kept flexible. 

There is no doubt that people work with tremendous intensity in 
these week-end courses: they live with their music the whole time, 
and they may gather as much concentrated musical experience from 
a single week-end as from a whole year’s work in a Tutorial Class. 
It is probably in this quality of concentration that the greatest value 
of these courses is to be found, for the very shortness of the time gives 
a sense of urgency. There is the incentive, as well as the opportunity, 
to explore a single piece of music deeply, and the discussion of its 
musical quality goes forward in a context in which every student is 
active and aware of his own contribution. In fact, one is tempted to 
conclude that the prospect of performance before an audience affords 
the same kind of incentive as an examination, with none of the 
attendant disadvantages. So, although the arrangement of residential 
week-ends was arrived at for administrative reasons in the first 
instance, it has been found to bring great advantages of its own. 

To those familiar with extra-mural work, however, two questions 
will no doubt occur. First, whether the University’s contribution is 
justified: could not the Music Organiser have given the lectures him- 
self and run the whole school cheerfully on his own? The answer is 
that while he is undoubtedly qualified to do so, in practice he found 
at his earlier choral schools that he could not. In his students’ view 
he was there to conduct a choral performance and he found it diffi- 
cult to draw their eyes away from the details of performance to the 
wider issues of musical appreciation: the sense of urgency was then 
a handicap. The University tutor, on the other hand, is present for 
just that purpose and is able therefore to give his analytical and 
critical approach with an authority that his colleague could not com- 
mand. Moreover the benefit of the practical experience to the Tutorial 
Class students who have joined in has been very great, and the task 
would now seem to be to introduce to such activities more of these 
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students, as well as the members of the growing number of Univer- 
sity Extension Courses in Music. 

Secondly there is the question of recruitment to formal classes. To 
some, no doubt, the gladdest result that could be reported from 
experiments of this kind would be the discovery of an influx of 
singers into Tutorial Classes after their taste of the work at a joint 
week-end. Research among registers and enrolment forms might 
disclose that something of the sort had happened; probably it has not. 
But in any case, that was never the intention. Whilst it is true that 
there is a twofold aim, to study one work fully and to open up lines 
of thought about its relation to other music, the first has always been 
predominant. Each course has been planned to provide a particular 
experience in the study of music, and has not been thought of as a 
pioneer or introductory course. If some are led on by it to seek further 
continuous study on the same lines, so much the better; but no one 
who has sensed the great feeling of achievement after the final per- 
formance at one of these week-ends will doubt the serious value of 
the experience the students have gained. 

The work in Drama has been of a quite different character from the 
outset. The first venture was a weekly course of ten meetings held at 
the Liverpool Institute of Education, on Shakespeare in Schools. It 
was devised for teachers in secondary schools and consisted of a close 
study of The Merchant of Venice, as literature and as acting text. 
The University’s Staff Tutor in Literature presented the literary and 
dramatic qualities of the play, the problems of the text, the verse, 
structure, and characterisation, and the relationship of the play to the 
Elizabethan stage and its conventions; and at each meeting the Drama 
Organiser of the Community Council carried the discussion forward 
to show how these matters of scholarship impinged upon and could 
be brought out in a school production. Here again the value of the 
course lay in the intensive study of one text, and an easy blending of 
academic and practical work was achieved. 

It was intended that this should be the first of a regular series of 
joint courses, some on a weekly basis and the others short residential 
courses like the Music week-ends. At this point, however, a new 
opportunity arose, one which from the point of view of the Extra- 
Mural Department has been of great interest, although, because of a 
shortage of suitably qualified tutors on both sides, it meant a tempor- 
ary abandonment of the original projects. Like some other local 
education authorities, the Lancashire Education Committee saw the 
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need to provide a training course for part-time drama tutors prepar- 
ing for the Associateship of the Drama Board, an examination that 
requires an extensive acquaintance with English drama and the 
history of the stage as well as practical ability and experience. The 
course was entrusted to the general supervision of the Drama Organ- 
iser of the Community Council, who then invited the University to 
collaborate in it by contributing the academic background, and for 
the past two years this has been the joint work in Drama. 

It is a two-year course, embracing six week-ends in each year, and 
the membership is constant throughout. Since the students come from 
all parts of the county no other satisfactory arrangement would be 
possible, but as with the Music schools this form of course has been 
found to bring its own advantages. Much of the time is given to lec- 
tures, demonstrations and exercises in production, stage-manage- 
ment, the design and rhaking of costumes, decor, lighting, make-up, 
and other practical matters, taken by the Drama Organiser or 
specialist tutors appointed by him. In addition there is a double 
session taken by the University tutor on the history and appreciation 
of drama or the history of the stage. It is clearly not possible, under 
these conditions, to complete an exhaustive chronological syllabus in 
class, and the tutor’s practice therefore has been to select certain 
representative themes for treatment at the school and to prescribe 
courses of home reading, with the aid of book supplies from the 
County Library, to link them together. These themes are related as 
closely as possible to the practical work of the week-end: for example, 
a survey of the major changes in playhouse design was coupled with 
the study of stagecraft and lighting on the small stage today, lectures 
on the Restoration theatre and its drama were followed by a detailed 
study of the costuming of a modern amateur production of The Way 
of the World, and the week-end on stage deportment opened with 
an account of the changing styles of acting from the sixteenth century 
to the nineteenth. 

The students are all practitioners at a higher level than are those 
in the Music schools, and they have a professional concern in the 
subject. It is to be expected that their standard of work and serious- 
ness of purpose will be high, and a great deal of private study is done 
between the week-end courses, each student sending three or four 
long essays to the tutor the week before a course is held. Opportuni- 
ties are found at each course for the tutor to meet students individu- 
ally for the discussion of their reading and written work. 
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Apart from the intrinsic value of the work, the extra-mural staff 
have found two matters of great interest to them arising incidentally 
from the course. In the first place, the fact that these students are 
preparing for an examination makes possible some comparison, in 
standard and pace of work, with other extra-mural courses, for the 
Liverpool Extra-Mural Department has not for many years provided 
examination courses of any kind, Examinations undoubtedly gener- 
ate a powerful incentive, not so much to work hard and regularly, 
since many adult students already show a remarkable capacity for 
this, but rather for them to discipline their study and approach it 
systematically, to seek at once clarification of things only half-under- 
stood, to value accuracy of sources and reference, and to look for 
standards of relevance for avoiding the interesting red herring. On 
the other hand the standards of relevance they apply tend to be those 
of the examination rather than those of the subject itself, though this 
is a matter that the tutor can usually deal with in discussion. The 
chief difficulty seems to be that few adult students are proficient in 
examination technique; they need a good deal of help in determining 
the range of reference of a question, in interpreting examiners’ jargon 
(‘Discuss . . . . with special reference to .. . .’; ‘Choose three examples 
of ....and show how ....’), in selecting and ordering their mater- 
ial, in getting down their ideas quickly enough, even in spelling, 
punctuation, choice of language, and the like. It is obviously valuable 
that these things should be taught, and to some extent they arise in 
any adult class; but the examination may give them undue impor- 
tance and in a concentrated course they may tend to consume more 
time than can well be afforded, at the expense of the subject itself. 
The tutor feels he has lost a little of his freedom. 

The other interesting outcome of this course is that the students 
have, to their credit, insisted on treating it as a training course for 
their future work and not simply for the examination. Since they are 
themselves tutors in the local authority field of adult education, it has 
therefore assumed something of the character of a tutor-training 
course, to which the experience of the extra-mural staff can add much: 
questions of teaching methods with adults, of the preparation and 
presentation of talks, and of the relevance of historical material to 
the problems of amateur actors and producers, frequently arise in 
discussion, and it is an advantage that they can be examined from 
the complementary viewpoints of the two tutors present. 
Collaborative work of this kind, by its nature, lies out at the corners 
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of the extra-mural field and is never likely to assume a position of 
central importance or to replace the traditional courses in the arts, 
although various further developments of it are planned for the 
future. But all those who have taken part or have seen it in operation 
have found it a most rewarding kind of work and are convinced of 
its worth. It is best adapted for the intensive study of limited subject 
matter, for it allows the central problems to be approached succes- 
sively from two different angles. To guarantee an adequate balance 
of academic and practical work, however, it does need the participa- 
tion of the two tutors, each being recognised as authoritative in his 
own field, however much he may in fact know of the other’s. This is 
what justifies the administrative cumbersomeness of collaboration. 
But it must be said in conclusion that none of this would have been 
possible without the generous attitude of the Lancashire Education 
Committee, who have/been quick to untie administrative knots and 
have under-written the financial commitments of the Extra-Mural 
Department in these courses. In these days of limited Ministry grant 
for adult education such help from a local authority is a great source 
of confidence in attempting experimental work that might prove 
expensive and whose cost would otherwise mean some correspond- 
ing restriction of other courses. 
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EXTRA-MURAL EXAMINATIONS 
by J. W. Saunders 


Extension Lecturer in English Literature, Leeds University Depart- 
ment of Adult Education and Extra-Mural Studies 


and exigent purposes: they help to eliminate students of inferior 

intelligence and industry; they ensure that the possessor of a 
Degree or Diploma is a person of agreed merit, providing employers 
and the public at large with a standard and guide to the student’s 
capacity for particular duties in society; and they contribute to his 
training in essential intellectual disciplines. Doubtless, other media 
can be devised to fulfil other purposes, but the discipline gained from 
satisfactorily answering selected and particular questions in a set 
time is unique to the examination system. Not only must the student 
have the wits to apply his knowledge to a specified task, but he must 
prepare himself over the years in a specific syllabus; examinations 
provide an incentive, a goal and a sanction that the undergraduate 
cannot do without. In the long run he may profit much more deeply 
from other aspects of his University life, but all these other things— 
communion with great books, fellowship with like and unlike 
minds, self-realisation, development of the critical faculty, and se 
on—spring from his examination obligations. In the last analysis, 
the examiner justifies himself not in relation to the duty to preserve 
University standards (which can be protected in other ways) but in 
relation to the student’s need to put his intellectual faculties in order. 

Implicit is a compromise. Sir Hector Hetherington, defining the 
social function of the University, declared: 


J eigen University Examinations serve several tangible 


the end is truth—truth not as fact, but as act, not as a fixed and 
final formula, but as the enlarging illumination of living minds 
when in deeper perceptions they penetrate to the intimate 
unities of the elements of our experience. 


This great end is served directly by the research and communion of 
University teaching staffs, and by the special influence of the Uni- 
versity in the life of the adult community, but only indirectly by 
undergraduates. Before young minds can grow in the search for 
truth, they must first be trained and equipped in the right disciplines 
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and techniques; as a start, therefore, they are set to work on reason- 
able finite departmentalisations of fact (and one department is as 
good as another) as intellectual training grounds; at the same time 
windows are opened on young lives so that the deeper perceptions, 
and true education, will naturally follow in maturer years. Under- 
graduate examinations are therefore exercises in the handling of 
reasonably finite, often stock, material, uncomplicated by enquiry 
into deeper perceptions; ideal instruments for the job, making avail- 
able reliable information based on agreed criteria. 

This compromise, and all the standards connected with it, loses 
all validity in the context of Adult Education. Departmentalisation 
of fact is a priori irreconcilable with the search for truth conducted 
by mature minds. Here, the necessary test in proficiency is inextric- 
ably combined with ‘deeper perceptions’, and the examiner’s right 
to examine (and the standards and merits he measures by) must have 
reference to a field of study as large, in the last analysis, as life itself. 
I am not thinking of adult ‘beginners’ or vocational specialists. Adult 
students who have no acquaintance with the academic disciplines 
and techniques, and professional people who want to be examined 
and certificated in a limited proficiency,* can be treated as under- 
graduates. But the majority of adult students, who can rapidly revise 
or master the elementary academic disciplines, expects to find, beyond 
intellectual exercise, an education in humanity. They are of an age 
when experience of life has equipped them at least to make a start on 
the direct search for truth, truth ‘not as fact but as act’. The time 
spent on the acquisition or revision of techniques must be limited by 
the wider purpose. In my experience, the ordinary adult student, no 
matter how urgent his vocational bias, wants, in addition to acquir- 
ing a particular skill useful to him as a citizen, to study humanity as 
well, relate knowledge to life. Class discussions, for instance, spring 
to life when questions of values are raised: the notebooks, repositories 
of information useful for examination purposes, are temporarily 
forgotten and students avidly engage in something which has clearly 
deeper significance for them. Undergraduates sometimes behave in 
this way too, but the adult by virtue of his maturer years is much 
more deeply involved in human nature and is more apt to be curious 


* London University awards, through its Department of Extra-Mural Studies, 
Diplomas in Dramatic Art, Nursing, and the Theory and Practice of Physical Educa- 
tion, as well as Certificates of Proficiency, in Natural History, in English for Foreign 
Students, and in other subjects. 
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beyond the bounds of a technical proficiency. If, then, Extra-Mural 
examinations are based on Intra-Mural models, are regarded as a 
pale substitute for the real thing ‘within the walls’, ghey cannot be 
regarded as satisfying the needs of students or as goninibuting to the 
social purposes of the University. shape 

Most Universities, aware of the difficulty, do not examine adults. 
Thus, most adult students have been deprived of two things: the 
special exercise examinations offer (and all the incéhtives to serious 
study connected with it), and the opportunity to winl a diploma or 
certificate which would set the seal of an agreed standard on meritori- 
ous study and in addition would symbolise membership of the 
University. The individual, and society as a whole, is the poorer for 
the deficiency; the individual cannot assess his own standard, the 
community cannot put a ready value to Adult Education. Having 
no adult examinations is as bad as having the wrong kind of adult 
examinations. 

At Leeds the attempt has been made to steer a middle course. The 
Leeds University Extension Certificates (in the History of Drama, 
the Theory of Social Organisation, Criminology, and other subjects) 
were originally intended to satisfy what was largely a vocational 
demand—requests for examinations from professional people attend- 
ing University Extension Courses. But, from the beginning—at 
least in the History of Drama, which is my own subject and for 
which alone I am qualified to speak—the vocational element was 
only a basis, a raison d’étre. Students were not prepared to resign 
the privileges of adult status for an examination in proficiency. The 
experiment has been made, increasingly over the years, to mould this 
particular examination to the highest needs of students. The volun- 
tary principle is maintained: not all Courses are approved for Certifi- 
cate purposes, approval waiting upon demand; even in a Certificate 
Course there is no obligation on all the students (or indeed any of 
them) to sit for examinations. The Lecturer cannot give special 
coaching to those members of the class who intend to sit for the 
examination, other than the traditional attention paid to each indi- 
vidual’s needs in class and written work. Nor can he plan the Course 
specifically for examination purposes: the examination is an appen- 
dix to the year, arising out of the year’s work but not dictating its 
direction. Moreover, in the limited time available in twenty-five 
weekly meetings, four or five essays, the general reading of scant 
leisure hours, and perhaps an informal discussion or two outside the 
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classroom, it is not possible to supply the kind of information under 
graduates need for their examinations. A combination of deliberate 
if tentative p licy and these conditioning factors has helped to pro- 
duce an Exar _na.ion entirely different in principle and practice from 
Intra-Mural ls. 

Perhaps th: differences will be expressed most clearly in stating 
the problems faced by the examiner setting and marking a paper (in 
the History of jJrama). In all examinations the examiner seeks, first 
of all, to est. olish whether the candidate knows what he is talking 
about, whether he has done the work and understands his set 
material. But Extra-Murally a special kind of understanding is, or 
ought to be, expected. Undergraduates rarely achieve (and the 
examiner cannot expect) any high degree of original criticism. It is a 
pleasure, and a mark of exceptional ability, when a candidate has it; 
but, in general, a safe pass is always to be won by the undergraduate 
who can present a cogent selection of data acquired from books, 
lectures and tutorials, and who can express himself clearly in the 
application of a satisfactory breadth of knowledge to the particular 
problems set. Extra-Murally, the examiner does not get the same 
breadth or detail but expects a compensating depth, a capacity for 
critical understanding, a personal and mature hierarchy of values, 
and ipse facto a much richer vein of original thought. These qualities 
are to be found in first-year work; the improvement to be looked for 
in later years consists, chiefly, in better interrelation and discipline 
of thought, the result of the teaching received. A good Extra-Mural 
class is a seminar; at all times the emphasis is on independent judg- 
ment, personal evaluation, and the relation of what is known 
through books to what is known through life. Because this is so, the 
Extra-Mural examiner must put different values onthe terms—not 
only adequacy of thought, but also relevance, application, error and 
so on—by which he grades the merits of the papers. 

He is aware, for instance, that many adult students have forgotten, 
or never learned, how to spell the rarer words, to write long sentences, 
to punctuate with colons and semi-colons instead of ubiquitous 
commas. The Lecturer tries his best in three years to help students 
improve themselves in these matters, but knows that many have 
passed the age when any considerable improvement in mechanics 
can safely be made. To insist might indeed lead to positive harm, 
might force a student to impose an artificial and insuperable barrier 
between the mind and the written word, might drive him to lose 
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confidence in his own voice. ‘How can I know what I mean’, asked 
André Gide, ‘until I hear what I say?’, drawing attention to the 
strange gap that exists between what one wants to say and what one 
does say. It is a common phenomenon in life that a pen can make a 
bloodless shadow out of a man’s fertile mind and vivid speech. This 
is true, indeed, of most people, not only of the ‘educationally under- 
privileged’, but of well-educated professionals who happen to turn 
their minds beyond the familiar and protected confines of specialised 
jargon. The Extra-Mural examiner is entitled to insist on simplicity 
and clarity of expression and to pillory the abstruse or lazy abstract 
term or touch of journalese. But he must allow a generous freedom 
of self-expression and ignore the things which do not really matter. 
What counts, after all, is the force of the candidate’s ideas, the sum 
or structure of his answer, and the honest capacity of his language to 
express the full personality of the man at work in a given context. 
And, of course, quality is more important than quantity. 

In subjects like Drama, as distinct from more factual studies, direct 
errors in an examination paper are comparatively rare and insignifi- 
cant. The schoolboy who places the Patience of Twelfth Night on a 
‘lamp-post’ or, originally, interprets Olivia’s ‘seven years heat’ as 
‘seven years separation from the opposite sex’, does not lose many 
marks; on the contrary, he may, perversely, endear himself to the 
examiner. Similarly, the Extra-Mural candidate who gets wrong the 
chronology of a canon, or forgets a piece of the plot, or garbles data 
rehearsed from a notebook, commits no great crime. His fate depends 
less on his facts than on his judgments; if the cart is sound, one does 
not worry unduly about the horse that must pull it along, provided 
the shafts and traces and load are adequate and the horse is a horse, 
capable of giving the cart relevant mobility. At the Leeds examina- 
tions, students are permitted to bring into the examination room 
plain texts of the plays studied; and the privilege may well be 
‘ extended to cover notebooks, provided that the notes consist only of 
facts, figures and data, the bricabrac of knowledge that no serious 
scholar bothers to commit to memory. But while factual error is 
comparatively unimportant, irrelevance must be heavily penalised, 
because it betrays an incapacity to apply the mind to a particular 
problem; especially reprehensible is the introduction of facts, data, 
quotations and miscellaneous information, not because it is apposite 
but because it is known. Other kinds of relevance are not so easy to 
define: in the context of human values, no subject has exact 
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boundaries. And often, if the order and argument of the whole 
answer is cogent, an Extra-Mural candidate is allowed an adult lati- 
tude in cross-reference that supports a judgment; an observation 
from life has more value than a quotation from a book. But, in 
general, the examiner expects the adult candidate to have a better 
sense of values about relevancy than the undergraduate. 

Quotations are usually indispensable in literature papers. The 
undergraduate who can quote plentifully from the text, and then 
accurately and appositely refer to what Eliot or Tillyard or Wilson 
Knight has to say on the topic in question gains the credit due to the 
wakeful scholar. In practice, however, the examiner is very often 
regaled with a rehearsed series of quotations, deployed regardless of 
relevance, The adult student has (or should have) no time to play this 
particular examination game. He is recommended to read every- 
thing else before modern criticism: the plays themselves, other plays 
of the period, other literature of the period, table talk and other 
contemporary comment, and so on, have a much higher priority in 
his limited reading time than keeping abreast of modern scholarship. 
He will not be able to quote the critics, then; but, with a plain text 
on his desk, he should be able to find unusual and apposite quota- 
tions from the set plays themselves. What the examiner highly 
rewards is a real love and care for the text; and the selection of 
illustrative quotations is an excellent lead. 

There are a number of disciplines and sanctions natural to 
University life that bridle the undergraduate and help him to apply 
himself to his work. The adult student, deprived of these, has to find 
a compensating sense of devotion to the subject. Some adult students 
are lazy-minded dilettantes. The dilettante is an amiable person, 
tolerant, and, superficially at least, bright and knowledgeable. 


He finds that talk of music, books and art is 
Useful at all the most important parties. 

He cultivates an aptitude for knowing 

Which way the day’s aesthetic wind is blowing. 
He lacks all passion, feels no love or hate; 
Notes what is up to, what is out of, date; 

Is equally prepared to praise or damn 

So long as he can coin an epigram. 

Spying the coming man before he’s come, 

He beats the first premonitory drum; 
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Aware which reputation’s almost dead, 

He plans the funeral speech a year ahead. 
His seismographic needle will betray 

A falling fashion half the world away; 

Yet good and bad in art are one to him, 
Mirror of mode and weather cock of whim.* 


For him some Universities are apt to organise short courses of lec- 
tures, an ideal medium for a man who regards adult education as a 
source of entertainment more in keeping with his nature than foot- 
ball matches or the movies.+ A place for him in the community must 
be found, for he is a patron the arts cannot afford to ignore. But in a 
serious University course he is a thorough nuisance. Normally he is 
not attracted to such a course, or, if he joins, is quickly eliminated 
because his attendance or, more probably, his written work, is 
unsatisfactory, But he occasionally survives to claim the right to face 
his examiners; and his attitude is often the refuge of hitherto 
unexceptionable adult students under the stress of examination con- 
ditions. The dilettante answer, no matter how urbane or well-written, 
is fundamentally irresponsible, because the candidate, for all his 
tolerance, is usually a man with no hierarchy of values at all, who is 
not prepared to work in a way which will add to his own stature or 
to the common store of knowledge. In return for the greater free- 
doms of adult education, the candidate must show evidence of 
responsibility. As a corollary, the earnestness of a candidate who is 
only partially successful in the attempt to think and evaluate for him- 
self ought to count charitably towards his credit. Adult Education is 
a quest for truth, testing nerve and sinew, not a flabby means of 
relaxation. 

It is becoming apparent that I regard the Extra-Mural examiner’s 
attitude towards his candidates as much more personal than is 
normally the case elsewhere. In fact, I doubt if an adult paper can be 
accurately marked unless the examiner has personal knowledge of 
the candidate, an exact reversal of the usual rule of examinations. 
The outstanding mind and the dud can be recognised by strangers, 
but the middle ranges of ability are much of a muchness to the 


* A.S.J. Tessimond, New Poems 1952 (P.E.N. Anthology), p. 44. 

+ Some University Extra-Mural programmes are swamped with ‘introductions’ for 
dilettantes. To contradict Stevenson, it is far better for the adult student to ‘arrive 
than to journey on and on in endless introductions to something which is never 
found, in endless preparation for something which never happens. 
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examiner who cannot distinguish, from full knowledge of the man, 
the independence and growth of judgment. Perhaps the Extra- 
Mural examiner can be compared, in some respects, with the super- 
visor of a Ph.D. or B.Litt. thesis: he is not the inquisitor, the impar- 
tial judge, the arbitrary expert, but rather the ‘minister’ who helps 
the candidate bring out the best in himself and is aware what that 
best is. Above all, the examiner must recognise the higher purposes 
of Adult Education; specialised knowledge of the subject studied 
will not serve him as a substitute. 

The adult examination is not the ultimate horizon of the year, but 
only a part—and a necessarily characteristic part—of the long search 
for truth in its highest reaches. It follows that there are special 
principles governing the setting of papers, as well as marking the 
papers. These principles can best be demonstrated by specific examples 
of good and bad questions, all of them taken from actual papers used 
in the Leeds University Extension Certificate Examinations in the 
History of Drama. 


ILLUSTRATION No. 1 
BAD QUESTIONS 


(with short notes on the reasons for rejecting them) 


1. Consider the influence of Seneca on Elizabethan Drama. 
Seneca is not studied in this Course; the average adult student is 
extremely unlikely to have any first-hand knowledge. It is a bad 
principle to encourage adult students to regurgitate second-hand 
notions. 


2. What did Shakespeare owe to Kyd OR to Lyly? 
Smacks of the schoolroom and potted histories. The study of 
‘influences’ is not usually profitable for non-specialists, especially 
when, as here, a minnow is compared with a whale. No Lecturer 
can honestly recommend an adult student, with better things to do 
and little time to do them in, to read sufficiently widely in Lyly to 
answer this question in an original way. 


3. Consider the following parts from the viewpoint of the Elizabethan 
boy actor: Epicoene, Rosalind, Ariel. 
Since the question can only be satisfactorily attempted by a 
specialist, it is an open invitation to the dilettante to vapour sweet 
nothings. 


4. Assess the importance of the Spanish drama in the development of 
the European theatre. 
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A good question ought to relate the unfamiliar to the known. To 
adult students the ‘known’ is English drama. Here an ‘unfamiliar’ 
element (Spanish drama) must be related to a sum total of 
unfamiliar elements (The European theatre). 


5. Consider Goldoni’s so-called reform of the Italian theatre. 

The word ‘so-called’ indicates that the student is being asked to 
reiterate a known body of facts and memorised data. This is not 
good enough in Adult Education. 


6. Corneille considered that the first duty of a dramatist was the moral 

improveinent of his audience: 

a. What lessons did he wish to inculcate? 

b. What methods did he use to convey his ideas? 

c. Wo you consider that he succeeded? 
C. is the only part of the question that asks for a critical judgment, 
if we presume (and are entitled to presume) that the candidate has 
an adequate knowledge of French social history of the period. But 
C. is completely drowned by the second-hand material which must 
be employed to answer A. and B. 


. Outline the development of the Italian theatre from 1870 to the death 

of Luigi Pirandello and consider in detail the work of ONE of the 

following groups: the realists, the poetic school, the grotesques. 
‘This kind of question testifies to the finite departmentalisation of 
fact that examinations usually require: everything with its label in 
watertight compartments. The adult student hopes for better 
things. 

. What is meant by the ‘Romantic Movement’? What features of ‘Love 

is Not to be Trifled With’ (‘On Ne Badine Pas Avec L’ Amour’) are 

characteristic of the generation in which de Musset lived? 
Forty-five minutes are allotted to this question, of which thirty 
must be inevitably expended in explaining, patiently, to the 
examiner that the term Romantic Movement, familiar enough to 
the adult student in its English context, somehow means something 
quite different on the other side of the Channel. There would then 
be no time except for notebook recapitulation about de Musset and 
the much more valuable part of the question. 


. Do you agree with Bernard Shaw’s criticism of Ibsen’s early plays 
when he said of them that ‘his intellectual consciousness of his theme 
was yet incomplete’? 

Margaret Cole once said of Shaw that ‘you may disagree with what 
he says . . . but you cannot possibly say you have no idea what he 
means’. How unfortunate that the examiner has caught him in an 
uncharacteristic moment, in an abstract phrase none of the terms 
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of reference of which are clear: the type of obscurity adult students 
are themselves warned to avoid ! 


ILLUSTRATION No. 2 
GOOD QUESTIONS 

1. Do you think that Marlowe was interested in people? 

2. If Webster was studying men and women (Thorndike), why is it 
that his characters seem to be most alive when they are dying? 

3. Do you consider that the Elizabethan stages were ‘unworthy scaf- 

folds’? 

4. How can a study of classical drama help one to appreciate later drama? 

5. ‘All major comedy is conservative in spirit.’ How does this help to 
evaluate Aristophanes? 

6. ‘Goldoni has an infectious sense of fun which gives vividity to his 
scenes, but his power of observation is shallow.’ Discuss this observa- 
tion making particular reference EITHER to Mine Hostess (La 
Locandiera) OR to The Fan (Il Ventaglio). 

7. ‘A man is to be cheated into passion, but is to be reason’d into truth’ 
(Dryden). Are we cheated or reasoned with in EITHER All For 
Love OR The Orphan? 

8. “Tragedy is life seen close at hand, comedy life seen at a distance . 
it is in this sense that Chekov’s plays are comedies’ (Calderon). 
Discuss. 

g. Write an essay on Shaw’s heroines, bearing in mind his repeated 
reluctance to describe love or passion. 

10. What are some of the major problems facing a twentieth century 
poet who wishes to produce poetic drama? 

Why are these questions good in the context of adult education? 
Briefly, they are open questions, affording no facile solutions; tliey 
offer every scope to an infinite variety of individual treatment; no 
amount of notebook recapitulation, or, conversely, of dilettante 
‘waffle’ can answer them satisfactorily; and, above all, they invoke 
questions of human values and exercise the critical faculty. 

There is a conflict in all education between rival processes both 
of which are necessary to civilisation: specialisation and co-ordina- 
tion. Emphasis on vocational specialisation at the expense of co- 
ordination has led to much criticism, in recent years, of various parts 
of our educational system. Thus, M. L. Jacks, for instance, makes 
the charge that teachers from the training colieges 


are nourished on the trainee’s diet of professional and methoc- 
ological studies rather than on hunian nature’s daily food 
Such a system mav have succeeded in ‘training’ the teacher: it 
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has entirely failed to educate the human being.* 
Similarly, John Ciardi has protested that 


technicians are not educated: they are trained. Education does 

not occur except where questions of human value are invoked.t 
Hence the North Staffordshire experiment, and the numerous 
attempts to encourage specialist students to become aware of other 
specialisms and of society’s need for a general culture that combines 
and co-ordinates, Happily, Extra-Mural studies can least be charged 
with excessive specialisation: adult students come together in com- 
mon devotion to a particular subject but are always wakeful to the 
wider imports and contexts. We are accustomed to the science gradu- 
ate who attaches himself to an adult class in literature or to the house- 
wife who, after one subject, goes on to study another; these students 
are not dilettante wanderers, nor are they interested in the mere 
accumulation of facts about other specialisms—fundamentally they 
want to co-ordinate values, see life through the other fellow’s eyes, 
perhaps find the elixir of the consensus gentium. The visiting Intra- 
Mural Lecturer, engaged to talk to adult students about his 
specialism, is immediately impressed with the fact that his audience 
questions him hard about his sense of values and about the way in 
which he relates his special study to the general study of mankind. 
The adult’s instinct to make himself secure through a better know- 
ledge of other men and women, to fashion his own values in a rest- 
less world, to make sense of, and perhaps control, his environment 
is altogether deeper than a mere vocational bias. The Extra-Mural 
examiner must respond to this instinct by setting questions which 
are widely, and in the best sense, anthropocentric. 

Adult examinations ought to be unprofitable to the ‘crammer’. No 
amount of examination technique ought to conceal the real merits 
of the human being behind the facade. The only reliable way to cir- 
cumvent rehearsed virtuosity is to ensure that questions tax the 
judgment, preferably in matters that have general human impor- 
tance and validity. Pierre de Boisdeffre, the young French poet, 
believes that ‘all books seem vain which do not tell us something 
concerning our human state’. Similarly, adult examinations devive 
their unique value from eliciting judgments about humanity—the 
critical faculty at work on its proper subject. The emphasis ought 


* Total Education (London, 1949), p. 147. 
+ Mid-Century American Poets (New York, 1950), p. 245. 
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NOT to be: Can you remember what you were taught? What were 
the facts in this case? In what order did these events occur? A better 
emphasis is: What do you infer from these facts in this order? In 
your experience is this true? How do you connect these apparently 
diverse elements of human experience? Once the adult student has 
learned that all facts are not of equal value, has become acquainted 
with the University habit of treating each set of facts on its merits, 
has distinguished a false inference from a just, he is ready to advance, 
by reason of his maturity much more quickly than the undergraduate, 
into the province of judgments and values, and the good examina- 
tion paper exercises him in his growth. 

In addition, an adult examination paper should be saaliaiian 
arousing a candidate’s curiosity and producing a feeling of intel- 
lectual and creative stimulation. It ought not to consist of those cut- 
and-dried questions that immediately elate or depress a candidate in 
proportion to the accuracy with which he has forecast them in his 
revision. An invigilator has the opportunity of watching the reaction 
of candidates to the paper he has himself set. I am secretly delighted 
when a stifled chuckle or a wry wicked grin or a low whistle or an 
indignant eyebrow offers proof that the paper has alerted and stimu- 
lated. Worst reaction of all is the grim, rugged, dull determination 
which settles like an oppressive stormcloud on so many examination 
rooms. For all the necessary decorums, regulations and earnestness, 
an adult examination is an adult activity, and ought to be as whole- 
some and as refreshing as the examiner can make it. The atmo- 
sphere of tribulation, once accepted as an indispensable item of 
furniture in the schoolroom, is incompatible with a place where 
adulis come freely together to exercise their minds and pursue wis- 
dom. It is, I think, the best compliment to an examiner when a 
colleague, who teaches another subject, comments ‘I don’t know 
anything about it, but I should like to have a crack at that paper’. 
The various specialisms ought to be mutually attractive, if Adult 
Education is to get on with the job of educating the educated. Per- 
haps an Extra-Mural paper, at its best, will appear difficult to an 
Intra-Mural teacher: it 7s difficult, in one sense, because questions 
of human values have wide tangled ramifications, because critical 
questions are more searching than those which test merely the 
memory, because imaginative questions are invariably more ambi- 
tious than the humdrum run. But the paper appears more difficult 
thaa it really is, to a man accustomed to the needs and capacities 
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of undergraduates, who for all their intellectual liveliness are 
naturally callow. 


ILLUSTRATION No. 3 
QUESTIONS FOR THE ADULT IMAGINATION 


1. Why did Marlowe OR Chapman like writing about giants who were 
Jack-killers? 

2. EITHER Discuss Hamlet as the tragedy of a man who unfortunately 

could not make up his mind. 

OR Discuss Antony and Cleopatra as the tragedy of a man who 

unfortunately had made up his mind. 

3. If Cleopatra was ‘preposterous, superficial, cruel, and greedy, of the 
flesh, fleshy’ (Dobrée), can it be denied that Antony was any other 
than an utter fool in preferring her love to the empire of the world? 

4. Do you agree with G. B. Shaw that Cyméeline is ‘for the most part 
stagey trash of the lowest melodramatic order, in parts abominably 
written, throughout intellectually vulgar’? 

5. EITHER Defend the last act of Measure for Measure from the 

charge that it contradicts all that has gone before. 
OR Defend the last act of Antony and Cleopatra from the 
charge that it is superfluous. 

6. ‘Euripides is the Shaw of Periclean Athens.’ Discuss. 

7. Different critics have explained Peer Gynt as Don Juan, Faust, 
Aladdin, Piers Plowman, Everyman, Dionysus, Odysseus, Don 
Quixote, William Tell and John Bull. Discuss the connexion between 
symbolism and character with regard EITHER to Peer Gynt OR 
Brand OR Julian. 

8. EITHER Discuss the work of Synge as a dramatist of the peasant 

world. 
OR Discuss the work of O’Casey as a dramatist of the urban 
working class. 

g. Consider ONE of the following relationships as a conflict produc- 
tive of terror and pity: 

Ridgeon and Dubedat; Mangan and Heartbreak House; The 
Elderly Gentleman and the Long-Lived; Joan and her Accusers. 

10. “The chief trouble with Christopher Fry as a dramatist is that he has 
nothing whatever to say.’ Discuss. 

We have come to the conclusion, at Leeds, that an adult student 
requires more time per question than the undergraduate, He must 
have time to do justice to the critical thought required of him. At 
first, following Intra-Mural practice, five questions were required 
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to be answered in three hours. Later, the number was reduced to 
four. More recently, one of the papers in the Third Year Examina- 
tions (a General Paper correlating all three years’ work) was modi- 
fied so that only two questions need be attempted (reduced last year 
to ‘one or not more than two’). In this paper the candidate has 
proper scope to develop seriously the themes of his choice and the 
examiner the opportunity to discover, in earnest, whether the candi- 
date has profited, in the widest sense of the word, from three years 


of study. 


ILLUSTRATION No. 4 


THIRD YEAR COMPARATIVE AND CRITICAL QUESTIONS 
(to each of which the candidate may devote at least 114 hours) 


1. What is drama? 

2. ‘Realism is only exposure, where art is revelation’ (Craig). Discuss in 
the light of this remark the achievement of realism by any TWO 
dramatists of different eras. 

3. Discuss in a wide context of European drama: ‘It is the drama that 
makes the theatre and not the theatre the drama’ (G. B. Shaw). 

4. ‘The honour and glory of our great art is that it is absolutely and 
entirely useless’ (R. Vaughan Williams). Discuss, restricting your 
answer to European Drama. 

5. Review the ideas about Comedy held by the major dramatists from 
Aristophanes to Shaw EITHER on the basis of the assumption that 
the primary purpose of Comedy is social criticism OR on the basis 
of the assumption that.all laughter derives from feelings of relief. 

6. It appears that great drama has only been created in an age where 
there is fundamental affinity of interest and close association of social 
status between author, actor and audience. Compare the problems of 
the dramatist in Britain today with those of the’ dramatist of any 
other age and/or country. 

7. Shaw believed that ‘the man who writes about himself and his own 
time is the only man who writes about all people and about all time’. 
In the light of this remark compare Shaw’s plays with those of 
Pirandello OR Sartre OR any other 20th century dramatist known to 
you. 


Experience suggests that the adult student needs the widest pos- 
sible choice of questions. The Extra-Mural examiner serves no 
primary purpose in exposing gaps in the candidate’s knowledge (the 
Intra-Mural justification for careful limitation of choice). Rather, he 
is seeking inter alia to discover the direction the candidate’s tastes 
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have taken, and the profit he has gained from the pursuit of favour- 
ite interests. In the limited time available the Lecturer can do no 
more than introduce his class to the infinite variety of the theatre, 
avoiding at all costs imposing Ais values and tastes. It is emphatically 
not the function of a Drama Lecturer to coax reluctant students into 
admiring plays they had previously little or no use for. Above a 
certain level, de gustibus non disputemus, and the ‘level’ is inevitably 
determined by the priorities given to some dramatists in the syllabus. 
There are too many personal factors, accidents of temperament and 
social background, which intervene to make futile the teaching of 
appreciation. On the other hand, of course, the teacher does not 
abdicate his own values, and if challenged must be ready to defend 
them. But he must, as an examiner, allow the normal freedom of 
selection; must avoid, to the maximum, setting obligatory questions. 
From personal knowledge of his class (once again this is a sine qua 
non), the examiner ought to be able to satisfy every candidate; a 
successful paper is one in which each question is attempted by some- 
body. Ways and means can always be found of weighting a paper to 
honour both the candidate’s right to select and the examiner’s right 
to specify. 

If the right kind of papers are set, the task of the marker is clari- 
fied and simplified. He should be able to grade the candidates not 
only in the three major groups—those who fail, those who pass, and 
those who pass with distinction—but also in all the decades of the 
percentage system. Thus, a mark of over 80 per cent conveys that, 
in addition to the intelligence and industry necessary to high achieve- 
ment in any given discipline, the candidate possesses a sure sense of 
civilised values, a rich personality, and, in a marked degree, the 
co-ordinative faculty. The specialised virtuoso who has an excellent 
knowledge of the material facts in the material order, but who is 
inadequately critical of humanity—cannot bring his knowledge to 
bear on the human problem—commands, at best, 70 per cent. Solid 
but unimaginative, or as yet incomplete or otherwise imperfect, 
judgments earn 60 per cent. And so on, through the grades of safe 
pass, charitable pass, inadequacy and positive weakness, to the 
unfortunate below 25 per cent who clearly ought not to be encouraged 
to persevere further in the particular subject or at University level. 

This analysis of Extra-Mural examinations has raised questions 
which go bevond the confines of examinations to a definition of 
Adult Education. My point is that if Extra-Mural examinations are 
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to hold to a University purpose, it is inescapable and imperative that 
the principles determining their nature should be clearly identified 
with the principles of Adult Education and not Undergraduate 
education. In the past adult examinations have been restricted to 
vocational subjects in which the syllabus specifies a body of facts 
which have to be learned and understood; vocational specialisation 
of this nature has enabled examiners to treat adults as undergradu- 
ates, departmentalised in limited factual disciplines. But this isn’t 
Adult Education at all. Diplomas and Certificates for such examina- 
tions have no connexion with the true merits and excellences of 
Adult Education. If examinations are to play the part they can play, 
and usefully play, in Adult Education at its proper best, specifically 
Extra-Mural values must be established. The factual disciplines are 
still important—education cannot begin until the student is capable 
of selecting the right facts—but are no more than bases and founda- 
tions for action. 

A number of inferences may be drawn from my insistence that 
Adult Education is especially concerned with ‘truth not as fact but 
as act’, with questions of human values, with the critical faculty at 
work upon its proper subject, the study of humanity. In the first 
place, at its best (and one is always aware of the multiple forms of 
adult activity that prepare for, and lead up to, but do not themselves 
attain, that best), Adult Education is the highest form of education. 
The adult student is not some kind of poor relation, underprivileged 
in status, content to eat the same food as the undergraduate, if only 
the crumbs that drop from the table. 

Secondly, Adult Education (again, at best) ir not concerned with 
the factual subjects, but with those broadly termed the Humanities. 
There is (or ought to be) a hierarchy of subjects. It would be invidi 
ous here to make out a list, but, clearly, subjects like Philosophy, 
History and Literature are very high in the scale, and subjects like 
Chemistry, Geology and Astronomy lower, the difference being the 
degree of human values involved. I hasten to add that all subjects 
assume a different emphasis when taught to adults, because Adult 
Education brings all the force of subject specialisation to bear, not 
on the narrow confines of the specialism but on the broader questions 
that perplex mankind. But the fact remains that some subjects are 
more deeply concerned than others with human nature. 

Thirdly, Adult Education has a tangible and immediate value to 
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has entirely failed to educate the human being.* 
Similarly, John Ciardi has protested that 


technicians are not educated: they are trained. Education does 

not occur except where questions of human value are invoked,+ 
Hence the North Staffordshire experiment, and the numerous 
attempts to encourage specialist students to become aware of other 
‘specialisms and of society’s need for a general culture that combines 
‘and co-ordinates. Happily, Extra-Mural studies can least be charged 
with excessive specialisation: adult students come together in com. 
mon devotion to a particular subject but are always wakeful to the 
wider imports and contexts. We are accustomed to the-seience gradu- 
ate who attaches himself to an adult class in literature or to the house- 
wife who, after one subject, goes on to study another; these students 
are not dilettante wanderers, nor are they interested in the mere 
accumulation of facts about other specialisms—fundamentally they 
want to co-ordinate values, see life through the other fellow’s eves, 
perhaps find the elixir of the consensus gentium. The visiting Intra- 
Mural Lecturer, engaged to talk to adult students about his 
specialism, 1 is immediately impressed with the fact that his audience 
questions him hard about his sense of values and about the way in 
which he relates his special study to the general study of mankind. 
The adult’s instinct to make himself secure through a better know- 
ledge of other men and women, to fashion his own values in a rest- 
less world, to make sense of, and perhaps control, his environment 
is altogether deeper than a mere vocational bias. The Extra-Mural 
examiner must respond to this instinct by setting questions which 
are widely, and in the best sense, anthropocentric, 

Adult examinations ought to be unprofitable to the ‘crammer’. No 
amount of examination technique ought to conceal the real merits 
of the human being-behind the facade. The only reliabie way to cir- 
cumvent rehearsed virtuosity is to ensure that questions tax the 
judgment, preferably in matters that have general human impor- 
tance and validity. Pierre de Boisdeffre, the young French poet, 
believes that ‘all books seem vain which do not tell us something 
concerning our human state’. Similarly, adult examinations derive 
their unique value from eliciting judgments about humanity—the 
critical faculty at work on its proper subject. The emphasis ought 


* Total Education (Londen, 1949), p. 147. 
+ Mid-Century American Poets (New York, 1950), p. 245. 
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. NOT to be: Can you remember what you were taught? What were 
the facts in this case? In what order did these events occur? A better 
emphasis is: What do you infer from these facts in this order? In 
your experience is this true? How do you connect these apparently 
*diverse elements of human experience? Once the adult student has 
learned that all facts are not of equal value, has become acquainted 
with the University habit of treating each set of facts on its merits, 
has distinguished a false inference from a just, he is ready to advance, 
by reason of his maturity much more quickly than the undergraduate, 
into the province of judgments and values, and the good examina- 
tion paper exercises him in his growth. 

In addition, an adult examination paper should be imaginative, 
arousing a candidate’s curiosity and producing a feeling of intel- 
lectual and creative stimulation. It ought not to consist of those cut- 
and-dried questions that immediately elate or depress a candidate in 
proportion to the accuracy with which he has forecast them in his 
revision. An invigilator has the opportunity of watching the reaction 
of candidates to the paper he has himself set. I am secretly delighted 
when a stifled chuckle or a wry wicked grin or a low whistle or an 
indignant eyebrow offers proof that the paper has alerted’and stimu- 
lated. ‘Worst reaction of all is the grim, rugged, dull determination 
which settles like an oppressive stormcloud on so many examination 
rooms. For all the necessary decorums, regulations and earnestness, 
~ an adult examination is an adult activity, and ought to be as whole- 
some and as refreshing as the examiner can make it. The atmo- 
sphere of tribulation, once accepted as an indispensable item of 
furniture in the schoolroom, is incompatible with a place where 
adults come freely together to exercise their minds and pursue wis- 
dom. It is, I think, the best compliment to an examiner when a 
colleague, who teaches another subject, comments ‘I don’t know 
anything about it, but I should like to have a crack at that paper’. 
The various specialisms ought to be mutually attractive, if Adult 
Education is to get on with the job of educating the educated. Per- 
haps an Extra-Mural paper, at its best, will appear difficult to an 
Intra-Mural teacher: it is difficult, in one sense, because questions 
of human values have wide tangled ramifications, because critical 
questions are more searching than those which test merely the 
memory, because imaginative questions are invariably more ambi-. 
tious than the humdrum run. But the paper appears more difficult 
than it really is, to a man accustomed to the needs and capacities 
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of undergraduates, who for all their intellectual liveliness are 
naturally callow. 


10. 


requires more time per que 


ILLUSTRATION No. 3 
QUESTIONS FOR THE ADULT IMAGINATION 


. Why did Marlowe OR Chapman like writing about giants who were 


Jack-killers? 


. EITHER Discuss Hamlet as the tragedy of a man who unfortunately 


could not make up his mind. 
OR Discuss Antony and Cleopatra as the tragedy of a man who 
unfortunately had made up his mind. 


. If Cleopatra was ‘preposterous, superficial, cruel, and greedy, of the 


flesh, fleshy’ (Dobrée), can it be denied that Antony was any other 
than an utter fool in preferring her love to the empire of the world? 


. Do you agree with G. B. Shaw that Cymbeline is ‘for the most part 


stagey trash of the lowest melodramatic order, in parts abominably 
written, throughout intellectually vulgar’? 


. EITHER Defend the last act of Measure for Measure from the 


\charge that it contradicts all that has gone before. 
OR Defend the last act of Antony and Cleopatra from the . 
charge that it is superfluous. 
. ‘Euripides is the Shaw of Periclean Athens.’ Discuss. 


. Different critics have explained Peer Gynt as Don Juan, Faust, 


Aladdin, Piers Plowman, Everyman, Dionysus, Odysseus, Don 
Quixote, William Tell and John Bull. Discuss the connexion between 
‘symbolism and character with regard EITHER to Peer ‘Gym OR 
Brand OR Julian. 


. EITHER Discuss the work of Synge as a dramatist of the peasant 


world. 
OR Discuss the work of O’Casey as a dramatist of the urban 
working class. 


. Consider ONE of the following relationships as a conflict produc- 


tive of terror and pity: 

Ridgeon and Dubedat; Mangan and Heartbreak House; The 
Elderly Gentleman and the Long-Lived; Joan and her Accusers. 
‘The chief trouble with Christopher Fry as a dramatist is that, he has 

nothing whatever to say:’Discuss. 
We have come to the conclusion, at Leeds, that an adult student 
tion than the undergraduate, He must 


have time to do justice to the critical thought required of him. At 


first, following Intra-Mural practice, five questions were required 
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o be answered in three hours. Later, the number was sidneitl to 
our. More recently, one of the papers in the Third Year Examina-- 
tions (a General Paper correlating all three years’ work) was modi- 
fied so that only two questions need be attempted (reduced last year 
to ‘one or not more than two’). In this paper the candidate has 


proper scope to develop seriously the themes of his choice and the 


examiner the opportunity to discover, in earnest, whether the candi- 
date has profited, in the widest sense of the word, from three years 
of study. 


ILLUSTRATION No. 4 


. THIRD YEAR COMPARATIVE AND CRITICAL QUESTIONS 


(to each of which the candidate may devote at least 114 hours) 


1. What is drama? 

2. ‘Realism is only exposure, where art is revelation’ (Craig). Discuss in 
the light of this remark the achievement of realism by any TWO 
dramatists of different eras. 

3. Discuss in a wide cont=xt of Euspean drama: ‘It is the drama that 
makes the theatre and not the theatre the drama’ (G. B. Shaw). 

4. ‘The honour and glory of our great art is that it is absolutely and 
entirely useless’ (R, Vaughan Williams). Discuss, restricting your 
answer to European Drama. 


5. Review the ideas about Comedy held by the major dramatists from 


Aristophanes to Shaw EITHER on the basis of the assumption that 
the primary purpose of Comedy is social criticism OR on the basis 
of the assumption that-all laughter derives from feelings of relief. 


6. It appears that great drama has only been created in an age where 


there is fundamental affinity of interest and close association of social 
status between author, actor and audience. Compare the problems of 
the dramatist in Britain today with those of the dramatist of any 
other age and/or country. 

7. Shaw believed that ‘the man who writes about himself and his own 
time is the only man who writes about all people and about all time’. 
In the light of this remark compare Shaw’s plays with those of 
Pirandello OR Sartre OR any other 20th century dramatist known to 
you. 

Experience suggests that the adult student needs the widest pos- 
sible choice of questions. The Extra-Mural examiner serves no 
primary purpose in exposing gaps in the candidate’s knowledge (the 
Intra-Mural justification for careful limitation of choice). Rather, he 
is seeking inter alia to discover the direction the candidate’s tastes — 
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have taken, and the profit he has gained from the pursuit of favour- 
ite interests. In the limited time available the Lecturer can do no 
more than introduce his class to the infinite variety of the theatre, 
avoiding at all costs imposing Ais values and tastes. It is emphatically 
not the function of a Drama Lecturer to coax reluctant students into 


admiring plays they had previously little or no use for. Above a . 


certain level, de gustibus non disputemus, and the ‘level’ is inevitably 
determined by the priorities given to some dramatists in the syllabus. 
There are too many personal factors, accidents of temperament and 
social background, which intervene to make futile the teaching of 
appreciation. On the other hand, of course, the teacher does not 
abdicate his own values, and if challenged must be ready to defend 
them. But he must, as an examiner, allow the normal freedom of 
selection; must avoid, to the maximum, setting obligatory questions. 
From personal knowledge of his class (once again this-is a sine qua 
non), the examiner ought to be able to satisfy every candidate; a 
successful paper is one in which each question is attempted by some- 


body. Ways and means can always be found of weighting a paper to . 


honour both the candidate’s right to select and the examiner’s right 
to specify. 

If the right kind of papers are set, the task of the marker is clari- 
fied and simplified. He should be able to grade the candidates not 
only in the three major groups—those who fail, those who pass, and 
those who pass with distinction—but also in all the decades of the 
percentage system, Thus, a mark of over 80 per cent conveys that, 
in addition to the intelligence and industry necessary to high achieve- 
ment in any given discipline, the candidate possesses a sure sense of 
civilised values, a rich personality, and, in a marked degree, the 
co-ordinative faculty. The specialised virtuoso who has an excellent 
knowledge of the material facts in the material order, but who is 
inadequately critical of humanity—cannot bring his knowledge to 
bear on the human problem—commands, at best, 70 per cent. Solid 
but unimaginative, or as yet incomplete or otherwise imperfect, 
judgments earn 60 per cent. And so on, through the grades of safe 
pass, charitable pass, inadequacy and positive weakness, to the 
unfortunate below 25 per cent who clearly ought not to be encouraged 
to persevere further in the particular subject or at University level. 

This analysis of Extra-Mural examinations has raised questions 
which go beyond the confines of examinations to a definition of 
Adult Education. My point is that if Extra-Mural examinations are 
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to hold to a University purpose, it is inescapable and imperative that 
the principles determining their nature should he clearly identified 
with the principles of Adult Education and not Undergraduate 
education. In the past adult examinations have ‘been restricted to 
vocational subjects in which the syllabus specifies a body of facts 
which have to be learned and understood; vocational specialisation 
of this nature has enabled examiners to treat adults as undergradu- 
ates, departmentalised in limited factual disciplines. But this isn’t 
Adult Education at all. Diplomas and Certificates for such examina- 
tions have no connexion with the true merits and excellences of 
Adult Education. If exaniinations are to play the part they can play, 

Nand usefully play, in Adult Education at its proper best, specifically 
Extra-Mural values must be established. The fac ‘ual disciplines are 
still important—education cannot begin until the student is capable 
of selecting the right facts—but are no more than bases and founda- 
tions for action. 

A number of inferences may be drawn from my insistence that 
Adult Education is especially concerned with ‘truth not as fact but - 
as act’, with questions of human values, with the critical faculty at 
work upon its proper subject, the study of humanity. In the first 
place, at its best (and one is always aware of the multiple forms of 
adult activity that prepare for, and lead up to, but do not themselves 
attain, that best), Adult Education is the highest form of education. 
The adult student is zot some kind of poor relation, underprivileged 
in status, content to eat the same food as the undergraduate, if only 
the crumbs that drop from the table. 

Secondly, Adult Education (again, at best) is not concerned with 
the factual subjects, but with those broadly termed the Humanities. . 
There is (or ought to be) a hierarchy of subjects. It would be invidi- 
ous here to make out a list, but, clearly, subjects like Philosophy, 
History and Literature are very high in the scale, and subjects like 
Chemistry, Geology and Astronomy lower, the difference being the 
degree of human values involved. I hasten to add that all subjects 
assume a different emphasis when taught to adults, because Adult 
Education brings all the force of subject specialisation to bear, not 
on the narrow confines of the specialism but on the broader questions 
that perplex mankind. But the fact remains that some subjects are 
more deeply concerned than others with human nature. : 

Thirdly, Adult Education has a tangible and immediate value to 
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the community as a community.’ An objection to my argument 
might run thus: 


“We know where we are with the man who has a Degree. But 
-what weight does an Adult Education Certificate carry? What 
qualities and University Standards does it presuppose in the 
possessor? You talk of Adult Education as a wholly individual 
thing; you want the adult to be fully conscious of his own 
hierarchy of values, to acquire through Adult Education per- 
fection in his kind, complete self-realisation as an individual; 

the teacher, you say, ought not to impose his own values on 
the student. What then is the sum total of your efforts, from 
the point of view of society, but the mass production of per- 
fected Marxists, Reactionaries, Heathens, Jews, Catholics, 
Protestants, Hindus, Mosiems and so on. You aim to discover 
the real basis of the man’s personality, his inmost faith and 
principles, and encourage him to live up to the best that is 
within him, applying that best to problems of human values 
in the world. But how does that help the rest of us, who do not 
agree with him, except to save a good deal of muddle-headed- 
ness on his part?’ 


The answer to this objection, implicit in my whole case, must now 
be made explicit. The purpose of Adult Education is not, and can- 
not be, wholly a matter of individual self-fulfilment. Unqualified 
individuation encourages the raising of barriers between one group 
and the next, the divisions that are the curse of the twentieth century. 
Adult Education is based on the possibility of the consensus gentium, 
on the assumption that human beings have more things in common 
than they have differences. The ultimate object therefore must be 
the reconciliation of mankind through knowledge, respect and 
tolerance of others, and the fashioning of the true cosmopolitan city 
(and the world is necessarily cosmopolitan) in which all can live at 
peace and harmony. The dogmatist who refuses to recognise the 
human rights of his opponents and opposites or to believe that he 
can share with them a humanity that transcends in this one respect 
his dogma is not only a bad citizen; he is the most dangerous man 
in the world. It is one of the blessings of the search for truth that 
_ dogma is turned into a respectable element in the community. Adult 
Education—education in its purest co-ordinative sense—is one of 


the few methods available to a highly specialised society for bringing 
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man and man together. And a student who successfully surmounts. 


"all the hurdles of an adult course at University level ought to be 


known in society for what he is: a man to be trusted with the 
co-ordination of his fellows. 

Lastly, adult educators should look again at the objections to the 
use ef examinations in Adult Education. Leeds at the least has 
suggested a method whereby examinations can be adapted to adult 
needs. Students, remembering their schooldays, tend to resist any 
suggestion that they should be examined; and rightly too. They 
have had no experience of being examined in the right things and 
in the right way. Remembering schooldays too, they tend to resist 
efforts made to induce them to submit written work, until an 
enlightened tutor puts the problem in an adult context and demon- 
strates the unimagined profit to be gained from this necessary disci- 


' pline. Examinations, of the proper kind, are in my opinion as. 


necessary and as fruitful as written work of the proper kind. Both 


- are invaluable creative agents which the student cannot do without *- 


if he is to make the subject his own, to overcome the inertias 
inseparable from part-time study and earn ‘the achieve of, the 
mastery of the thing’. But it all depends on the assertion of specifically 
Extra-Mural values: if Adult Education is permitted to be true to 
the best things within itself, it follows, as the night the day, it cannot 
then be false to the University and its work in the community. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN NIGERIA 
by Gerald Moore 


Regional Tuior, University College, Ibadan, Department of 
Extra-Mura] Studies 


and Anarchy. Like many of the best Victorian minds, he was 

deeply disturbed by the nature of the prevailing ideals of the 
age. In that book he takes these ideals one by one; political liberty, 
industrialism, accumulation of wealth, increase of trade and popula- 
tion, physical fitness, and applies to all of: them the one word 
machinery. Against this worship of the mechanical, which in his 
estimate can lead only to anarchy, he sets up the single ideal of 
culture, defined as ‘an inward spiritual activity, having for its 
character increased sweetness, increased light, increased life, increased 
sympathy.’ Arnold, writing towards 1870, sensed that social and poli- 
tical changes were slowly taking from the middle classes the undis- 
puted leadership they had enjoyed for half a century and giving it into 
the hands of the new masses; liberalism and capitalism were giving 
ground before the advance of democratic and socialist ideas. But he 
saw no present hope that the Populace, as he called them, were any 
better equipped for leadership by their training and outlook than 
the middle classes had been. Both were equally rooted in the worship 
of machinery and encouraged in it by their spokesmen. 

Arnold found all three of the great classes of Victorian England 
equally lacking in the qualities necessary for civilisation; none was 
educated for the responsibilities which history was thrusting upon 
it. The aristocracy he named the Barbarians, the middle class the 
Philistines, and the working class tne Populace, and he c’:aracterised 
each of them as follows: 

‘The graver self of the Barbarian likes honours aid consideration; 
his more relaxed self, field-sports and pleasure. The graver self of 
the Philistine likes fanaticism, business and money-making; his more 
relaxed self, comfort and tea-meetings. The sterner self of the 
Populace likes bawling, hustling and smashing; the lighter elf, 
beer.’ 


Frere ree. years ago Matthew Arnold published Culture 
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Only one force could root out the anarchic tendencies of society, 
overthrow the idols of machinery and produce a united, civilised 
nation once more; the force of culture: 


‘It seeks to do away with classes; to make the best that has been 
thought and known in the world current everywhere; to make all 
men live in an atmosphere of sweetness and light, where they may 
use ideas . . . freely, nourished, and not bound by them. This is the 
social idea; and the men of culture are the true apostles of equality.’ 

Arnold was in no doubt about the great instrument, which was 
to serve the development and spread of this culture, this social idea; 
it was education. Not the haphazard education, bedevilled with 
individualism, class rancour and religious bigotry, which England 
had hitherto suffered from, but a national educational system, wiselv 
framed and efficiently administered by the State. Himself a pro- 
fessional educationalist, he felt keenly the lateness of England’s start 
in the field compared with a nation like Prussia. Only a year after 
Culture and Anarchy appeared, Parliament passed Forster’s Educa- 
tion Act and England at last began to work out a serious education 
policy. 

If we turn from the England of 1870' to the Nigeria of 1954 we 
shall find a rather diferent situation, but one in which Arnold’s 
highly intelligent analysis is stili suggestive. There too we shall find 
a strong and growing cult of machinery, in precisely Arnold’s sense. 
Anyone visiting West Africa today wiil be drummed almost insen- 
sible by the reiteration of certain words and phrases, embodying 
concepts vague enough but none the less powerful—self-government, 
industrialisation, raising the national income, achieving seif-suffici- 
ency. The whole policy of tlie present Governments there rests on a 
mass of unexamined assumptions, few of which can in fact stand 
much examination. There is, for example, an apparent conviction 
that something tremendousiy significant has been achieved if several 
million illiterate peasants are taught, painfuily and laboriously, to 
write their names. This idea of bare literacy as a triumphant end 
in itself, something to be proved by statistical scores, shows that 
education is still seen as static and received rather than dynamic 
and growing or, as Arnold himself says, ‘eternally passing onw.rds 
and seeking.’ Literacy is not the end of anything but only the possible 
beginning of something else; it is a piece of equipment, nothing 
more. The man who has been made literate but denied the opportu- 
nity and encouragement to go further is quite posribly worse otf than 
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before; he may well be a worse citizen also. 

In the matter of social classes we shall again find a situatior 
different in many ways from Arnold’s England but to which his 
critical approach is still relevant. Classes in the English sense scarcely 
exist as yet in Nigeria. The North is still feudal; in the South a 


potential middle class is emerging but has not yet hardened into a - 


definite caste or produced a dogmatic ideologys There does exist, 
however, a fully-educated minority which is more or less isolated 
from the great mass of illiterate or semi-literate people. If this group 
has not yet the size or the consolidated economic power to become 
a true middle class, it is nevertheless something of an élite. Because 


of the lack of compensation at the higher levels, it is dangerously easy _ 


for a young educated Nigerian to pluck the fruits of high office 
which it would need years of experience and proved ability to earn 
in other countries. The Nigerian intellectual, isolated from his past 
and often from his family, is at once a sort of outcast and a potential 
leader. This emergence of a small educated élite poised above a great 
gulf of ignorance and backwardness presents what has been defined 
by Professor Seton Watson as the classic revolutionary situation. It is 
a situation in which the élite has both the temptation and the oppor- 
tunity to seize power for itself and to make sure of retaining it. It 
is a situation ripe equally for revolution and for the dictatorship that 
almost invariably follows it. 

When we speak of culture in this context we shall see that its 
primary task is to bridge this gulf between the élite and the mass of 
the population; to restore to the intellectual a sense of belonging, of 
integration with his people and the past of his race; to give ordinary 
men and women a vital and critical relationship with their leaders, 
which can only follow upon an easy familiarity with the machinery 
of political liberty and ‘social emancipation. Emotional worship of 
the leader because he leads—because of his unreal and dangerous 
eminence—must then give way to selective approval of those who 
lead well. 

Fundamenta! Education—unfortunately and misleadingly called 
Adult Education in Nigeria—seeks to bridge this gulf from below; 
the task of Higher or true Adult Education is to bridge it from 
above. All the hard work of the fundamental educationalists will only 
be made fruitful if they are receiving this help at the other end of 
the problem. Only higher education can give that dynamic concep- 
tion of knowledge as a moving and seeking process, as something 
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more than so many piéces of received ‘know-how’, that will preveni 
prematur? arrogance and complacency. Let it set up a critical wind 
which will keep everyone on the move, so that neither the Standard 
Six boy, nor the Cambridge Certificate hoy, nor the degree man 
fresh from England or America has any excuse for thinking that he 
knows all the answers. Let it also set competitive standards hish 
enough to ensure that only the best reach the top and that they have 
time to prove themselv.:s before getting there. Higher education in 
Africa must itself seek io destroy some of the associations wl.ick. now 
cling to it; it must cease to be regarded primarily as the cntrance to 
career of money-making and it must overthrow that literal reverence 
for qualifications which so often prevents people from looking at the 
man behind the degree, from judging him by what he és rather than 
by what he Aas. 


It was once suggested that the entrance to Takoradi harbour 
should be embellished with an enormous statue of the anopheles 
mosquito, thus honouring the great agent which kept West Africa 
free from white settlement. The proposal has its attractions, but 
Africa today is so full of evidences of the problems raised by white 
settlement that we may be in danger of assuming too glibly that there 
are no corresponding problems for all-black communities. It has 
become a cliché to say that educated West Africans are men of two 
worlds and their great preoccupation in future must be to achieve 
a synthesis of Western and African cultures. What is sometimes 
forgotten is that any worthwhile synthesis will have to consist of 
what is best in each and to reject what is worst. It is unfortunate 
that the least significant features of Western civilisation are so much 
more easily exportable, and perhaps more marketable, than the best. 

It is our material civilisation and our technical facility that find 
\the readiest buyers. The refrigerator, the bicycle and the radio have 
conquered every jungle, desert and mountain range in the world, 
while Michelangelo and Beethoven have won only a precarious 
footing on the seaward beaches. A synthesis of Western materialism 
and political techniques with the disintegrating remnants of a tribal 
culture does not present a very hopeful formula for the building of 
a nation. In other words, a frank and critical examination of both 
the Western and the African contributions must precede any intelli- 
gent attempt at a synthesis which will give West Africans the future 
they deserve. Outward manifestations of integration, such as the 
wearing of native dress by important men, are far less significant 
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than psychological ones. The essential thing is that educated Africans 
-, Should be really happy about being Africans; that they should be 


able once more to love their past by seeing it historically and organi- 


cally, not as something to be judged by the supposed moral standards. 


of today but by the integrity with which it lived up to its own 
standards. Adult Education, if it will recognise its place and its 
responsibilities, can help more than anything else to establish this 
rapport with the past which will make a healthy synthesis possible. 
Many people today take up the cry of ‘Preserve Native Culture!” 
without in the least realising what they mean. A static attempt to 


preserve African culture as it was fifty years ago can only end in ° 


merited failure. Artefacts can be kept in museums, but habits of 
mind, beliefs and customs cannot. The aim is not to preserve African 
culture as it was but to assure it a basis on which it can continue to 
change and grow. Only then will it have the strength to resist being 
swamped by the mounting tide of influences from elsewhere. 
Returning for a moment to the anopheles mosquito, it is important 
to remember that Nigeria is not geographically on the way to any- 
where else; in terms of the great trade routes of the world it is a 
cul-de-sac. There is a danger therefore that with the attainment of 
complete independence this geographical isolation will begin to 
assert itself, producing an ingrown variety of black nationalism 
‘which resents all outside influences and is intolerant of criticism of 
its own assumptions. This kind of development could quickly reduce 
Nigeria to the status of a cultural backwater. It is unfortunate that 
Nigeria’s knowledge and experience of Western culture has been 
acquired mainly through contact with a small official white com- 
munity. Generations of administrators and missionaries, whatever 
their limitations, have done their work with an integrity of which 
we need not be ashamed, but most of them have had neither the 
leisure nor the inclination to be men of culture. The situation is 
aggravated by the fact that even the teachers in Government schools 
are civil servants and administrators in a far more definite and limit- 
ing sense than is the case in England. The military terminology .o 
beloved of Education Departments only serves to stress this fact; 
where one would expect to find an individual with the title of 
Principal of a Teachers Training College, one finds instead that he 
styles himself Education Officer in Charge, Government Teacher 
Training Centre, This smacks more of the barrack square than the 
grove of Académos. No teacher of the young, I think, should be 
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placed under the restraints of non-committal caution and formal 
reticence that are rightly demanded of a pure civil servant. A dis- 
proportionately large number of educated Africans are also absorbed 
into this close official community and quickly take on its characteris- 
tics. We are all familiar with the African who is more European than 
the Europeans themselves, and however much we may sympathise 
with his solution of a personal problem in this way, we cannot 
applaud his example. What is lacking is a large enough body of 
independent educated men, unconnected with Govegnment, with a 
keen critical interest in affairs and cultural rhatters. At present far 
too much is still handed down from above, through official channels 
and loaded with gracious official patronage, and a mere change of 
sovereign power from Britain to Nigeria is not going to alter this. 
It is still regarded as exceedingly bad form for a non-Government 
European resident to express any criticism of Government policy. 
In any case there are very few Europeans in this position, as the 
visitor soon realises on being greeted everywhere he goes, in shops, 
clubs, offices or rest-houses, by the immediate and automatic 
question, ‘What department?’ Thus, while its political machinery is 
rapidly moving towards independence, the social structure and atti- 
tudes of the country remain colonial in many ways. 


Obviously, in placing so much emphasis on culture, I am not 
denying that higher education has also a strictly vocational task to 
perform. Doctors, engineers, agriculturalists, teachers and admini- 
strators must be produced in great numbers, and as many as possible 
of them should be trained in Nigeria. But in my experience people 
seldom forget the vocational function of education; it is the cultural 
function, the social idea of Matthew Arnold. that is too often ignored. 
The new university colleges and their extramural departments have 
a central part to play in developing an .thentic Nigerian culture 
through well-conceived adult education, but it is important that the 
technical colleges now growing up should be awarded an equal 
status and esteem. The white-collar snobbery familiar in this country 
is even more pronounced in Nigeria, perhaps as a legacy of the early 
days of the British administration, when the need was for court 
clerks rather than engineers and scientists. It must be broken down 
quickly if Nigeria is to keep her place in the modern world. A father 
should be just as proud if his son wins a place at a technical, agricul- 
tural or forestry college as he would be if he entered an Arts depart- 
ment at Ibadan. 
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But if the widening and deepening of culture is to take place fast 
enough there will have to be a development of other institutions 
than these. In particular, the Polytechnic’ or Evening Institute should 
have a great chance of success in Nigeria, where so much keenness 
and perseverance in part-time study is at present dissipated in dubious 
correspondence courses. In a country where the working day 
finishes at two o’clock there should be no lack of students for evening 
courses in any subject from handicrafts to aeronautics. Such a develop. 
ment would leave extra-mural departments free to pursue their 
proper academic disciplines without feeling a guilty responsibility 
towards those who wish to have purely vocational or technical instruc- 
tion in their free time, and for whom there are practically no facilities 
at present. Adult education can serve the community best by sticking 
strictly to its own job, and not by sentimental attempts to do some- 
thing else, however urgent. 

All these types of educational activity have an essential part to 
play in the creation of a culture, but ‘they alone cannot effect it. 
Another urgent task, closely related to adult education, is to raise 
the quality of the national press. Although Nigerian newspapers 
have not yet plumbed the depths of scurrility, sex and crime familiar 
to the worst type of English journalism, neither can their best papers 
bear comparison with those produced in other parts of Africa. A 
real improvement will only be achieved by a steady infusion of 
journalists trained elsewhere, since within Nigeria itself there is 
not yet any criterion of excellence for the aspiring journalist to 
measure himself against. When the leading papers occupy their front 
pages day after day with insignificant political backchat from Lagos 
or Enugu the cause of public enlightenment is not making much 
headway. This parochialism might also be combated by Nigerian 
journalists with some outside training and experience, who will 
recognise instinctively that the Geneva Conference is really more 
important than the latest resolution of the Action Group in Ondo. 
It is worth noting that the country’s leading newspaper is associated 
with the company which cultivates an extreme sensationalism in 
England. Fortunately there is not yet the wholesale exploitation 
of the unsavoury that the same company specialises in here, but the 
paper concerned is clearly working to create a vulgar popular 
attitude in course of time. Already Nigerian readers are being treated 
to ‘What the Stars Foretell’ and ‘Theresa’s Column’, in which school- 
girls of fifteen can confess their love problems, and seek advice on 
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etiquette. Recently the Sunday serial, that final hall-mark of - 
Western civilisation, has made its appearance. We may hope that 
better newspapers, when they come, will be indigenous growths 
capitalised by a steadily increasing domestic success in selling their 
copies and not speculative ventures launched by foreign companies 
with no real concern other than the profitable debauching of public 
taste. West Africans rightly condemn the intolerance and bitterness 
of South Africa, Kenya or Rhodesia, but they must prove their 
ability to produce, one day, papers as intelligent as the Cape Times 
or the Star. Otherwise we may be tempted to conclude that the 
malarial mosquito bites both ways after all. 

Clearly there is also a great cultural field opening up for the 
Nigerian Broadcasting Service, but it is doubtful if anything very 
much can be looked for from that organisation until it has severed 
f itself completely from the Government'and found a status at least 
as independent as that of the BBC in England. At present it is 
inclined to fight shy of controversy, though in fairness the task 
of educating an adequate listening public for serious programmes 
will be great and formidable. The use of wireless programmes to 
provide am additional background noise for living is even more 
widespread in Nigeria than in England, and for this simple purpose 
musical programmes are obviously in greater demand than talks or 
discussions. 

In all these spheres, the press, broadcasting and adult education 
itself, the question of language is fundamental and will have to be 
thrashed out as soon as the country is fully independent. My own 
guess is that English, for better or worse, is now rapidly moving into 
the position of a lingua franca for the whole world. Even if it were 
possible for all Nigerians to agree to adopt, say, Hausa for their 
domestic lingua franca, it would surely be fantastic to take this 
purely local language to the exclusion of one which ‘is the native 
language of more than 250 million people spread all over thé world, 
which will make them instantly at home in Britain, America, 
Australia, the West Indies and many other places, and which is 
readily understood over most of Europe? Add a smattering of French 
and the educated West African is ready to travel the whole world 
without much difficulty, while Hausa or any other Nigerian language 
will scarcely take him beyond his own borders. I admit that nationalist 
sentiment is working against the adoption of English, but logic and 
history are working for it and I suspect that in the long run they 
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will prove the stronger. i 

So much by way of specific proposals. None of these can 
guarantee that everlasting miracle, a new cultural birth. The most 
that can be claimed for them is that they will make it a little more 
likely and a little easier if it does come. Finally I want to express 
the hope that the new Nigeria’s contribution to the world’s art and 
thought will be African in its blood and bones, African by instinct, 
and will not therefore feel the need to assert its identity by crude 
nationalism of the tub-thumping or sa®re-rattling type, which never 
yet produced a work of art or intellect worth bothering about. 


200 films 


ON FREE LOAN TO RESPONSIBLE ORGANISATIONS— 


PFB documentary and educational films 


%* cover a wide range of topics 
(Agriculture, Petroleum, Power and Engineering, Aviation, Malaria, Hobbies. 
Crafts, Microscopy, Motor Cars, general interest and magazine films, etc.) 
* are devoid of advertising matter 
* include many in colour and, in most cases, are available in both 16 mm. and 
35 mm. sound versions : 


* are listed in the catalogue obtainable on request from Petroleum Films Bureau, 
29 New Bond Street, London,W.1. 


(Factual memoranda, information sheets, etc. dealing with many facets of = 
world petroleum industry and also with individual oil-producing areas may 
had free of charge from Petroleum Information Bureau of the same address 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
SCOTTISH INSTITUTE OF ADULT EDUCATION 


The Annual Conference of the Scottish Institute of Adult Education at 
Dunblane in November was a bi-focal occasion. During the first ssw. 
we suffered, as it were, from mathematical hypermetropia, when Fred 
Hoyle of Cambridge explored in finite fashion the extent of the woeht’s 
physical resources and predicted the dire consequences which would over 
take an increasing population unless the application of nuclear or biclogt- 
cal research to food production corrected the balance in time. There 1s & 
story of an Indian student at Cambridge in the nineteen-twenties reading 
for the Mathematics Tripos who was found in tears through contemplatian 
of the beauty and perfection of numbers, as moving, in their way, for 
him as the line of a Michaelangelo drawing or the note perfection of the 
Hammerklavier. A kindred awe aroused by Mr Hoyle’s computative pro- 
babilities was noticeable in the auditorium when he was addressing the 
Conference on ‘Science and Human Development’. A newspape? has 
reminded its readers that an extra 100,000 persons turn out for dinner every 
day. How can we conjure up visions of a general and speedy rise in the 
level of material well-being when food for thirty million new mouths has 
to be provided each year? A world population doubling itself every seventy 
years, if the present birth rate is maintained, and in 180 years consuming & 
five-fold increase in food, is a problem which out-Malthuses Malthus. Lord 
Ponsonby once remarked that the Victorians produced poetry, merchan- 
dise and children in the same abundance and with the same absence of 
misgiving. No one who listened to Fred Hoyle could deny that he as 
eminent in his chosen field of study but he scarcely qualifies for the epithet 
‘Victorian’ in the certainty that all’s right with the world. 

For the second session we looked through the lower half-moon of our 
conference lenses at the homely topic of “The Place of the Syllabus in 
Adult Education’. In case this proved to be too commonplace after Mr 
Hoyle’s staggering statistics, the time was largely devoted to an adjudica- 
tion of a most novel competition designed to produce a model syllabus for 
ten class meetings on any adult education subject. It was hoped by this 
means to uncover a syllabus which, while offering solid material for study 
and discussion, appeared likely to be attractive to those who were not yet 
converts to adult education. As with eisteddfodau, the stimulus and the 
fun lay in discussing the merits of different entries rather than in the rela: 
tive justice of the awards made. The syllabus entitled “The Intelligent 
Traveller’s Guide to Europe’ presented the more familiar ‘Current Affairs 
in a new guise. It convinced some members of conference that customs 
and cathedrals are no less important for the student of Europe than torn 
up treaties. Of the course on ‘Human Happiness’, the tutors in psychology 
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were understood to have said that it was a little difficult to distinguish 
between students and patients. The winning entries, ‘Science Survey’, 
‘Astronomy’ (billed as ‘Some Famous Stars’), ‘Art Appreciation’ and ‘Our 
Town’, could not be charged with peddling culture in ten easy lessons 
since their authors knew that too popular syllabuses would destroy the 
character of the work. Thé principles of relating a humanistic subject to 
the conditions of ordinary life and of treating a scientific subject from the 
cultural angle are commonly applied, of course, in the methodology teach- 
ing in any training college and by many successful broadcasters. 

It sometimes happens, especially if the accommodation powers of the 
eye muscles have weakened, that a too abrupt transition from distance to 
short range vision results in our sight becoming blurred or out of focus. 
To ponder the profound moral issues raised by implication in Fred Hoyle’s 
address while applying our minds to the bread and butter problem on 
which Mr Trump spoke, had much the same effect. Dr Reith, the genial 
and witty Deputy Director of Education for Edinburgh, who presided 
over the Sunday morning session which received reports from discussior 
group leaders, must have been sharply conscious of his dual sabbath role, 
though he played Moses, surveying the Pisgah view of Mr Hoyle’s world, 
and the little minister, with equal verve and felicity. 

It might well be asked why an adult education conference should pro- 
vide a platform for the kind of lecture that would seem more in keeping 
with the traditional programme of the British Association. What has adult 
education to do with scientific predictions of population survival? The 
conference concluded that adult education must take more cognisance of 
the place that science has in modern society. Its purpose is not to create 
more scientists but to draw attention to the functions of the scientist and to 
his limitations in solving the problem. There is a danger that the scientis: 
will become a vague ‘they’ who, if we leave them alone, will find an 
answer to the riddle. Conference agreed that it is the moral responsibility 
of adult education to give the public the facts, but they could not agree 
whether it should rest content merely to expose the problem or to go 
further and propose solutions. 

At this juncture, the discussion groups were skirting the realms of 
dialectic. The danger was that for bi-focal spectacles, the groups would 
substitute blinkers. We felt easier in mind, however, when on the second 
day Mr Hoyle emphasised that a scientist is also a moral being and could 
be faced with the agony of choice that confronted.Oppenheimer. 

It was said of the Athenians that they were born into this world to take 
no rest themselves and to give none to others. W. D. Ritchie, the Secretary 
of the Scottish Institute, is cast in this classic mould. He does not 
belong to what a correspondent to the Sunday Times recently termed ‘the 
egregious sodality of lily gilders’ so that when he describes Scottish prac- 
tice in adult education in Professor Waller’s words as ‘holding fast to what 
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is good and trying many things’, he is exercising a sober and considered 
judgement. The Conference revealed that the professional adult education- 
ists in Scotland prefer to take their conference programmes, like their 
national beverage, strong and neat. And, if the brew is right, it doesn't 
matter so much, after all, whether you are long or short sighted. _L.j.D. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND EUROPE 


CONFERENCE HELD AT THE STICHTING VOOR EUROPEES VOLKSHOGESCHOOLWERG, 
BERGEN, THE NETHERLANDS, NOVEMBER 20TH-28TH, 1954 


It was an interesting, and also a salutary, experience to be one of those 
taking part in this conference—salutary for the British at any rate. Our 
two linguists were marvelled at openly as rarities, and thus showed up 
still more the deficiencies of their compatriots on this tri-lingual occasion. 
We had to confess that most of our countrymen regard Europe as ‘foreign 
parts’; a place to which we travel and not of which we are part. But we 
did manage to convince the rest of the thirty-nine participants that those 
who live in places from which trains go as a matter of course to Prague 
and Belgrade and Paris and Amsterdam and Copenhagen and Berlin and 
Brugsels and Rome should understand our shortcomings in both these 
directions, and should make allowances accordingly. 

We came from fourteen countries—France, Germany, Austria, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Belgium, Italy, Yugoslavia, Haiti, Indonesia, South Africa, 
the Netherlands, Scotland and England. We knew we had a common 
interest in adult education; we found out that we had similar needs, 
similar problems and even similar failures. We listened to stimulating, 
thoughtful and at times moving talks; we pooled experiences; we asked 
questions; we discussed at length, and until late at night; and the dis- 
cussions were continued at meal-times, in bedrooms, during evening strolls, 
and in local cafés. Thanks to St. Nicolaas, who comes to Holland before 
Santa Claus visits other countries in Europe, we even did some Christmas 
shopping! Obviously in a week such as this it is possible to get to know 
people very well, despite language difficulties; to understand that because 
of their different circumstances, a matter of small importance to one may 
be a major problem to another; to realise that the same subject may have 
to be treated very differently in, say, an Italian Universita Popelare and 
an English Short-term Residential College. 

In fact, the ‘educators’ were being educated. We began as a conference 
. of strangers, discussing a rather abstract and academic subject. We ended 
as friends talking about the people with whom we are working, and the 
ways in which we might foster in them the same sympathy towards each 
other, the same appreciation of our common heritage, the same under- 
standing of each other’s problems, and the same spirit of friendliness and 
co-operation that we had experienced. ES. 
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THREE DIMENSIONS IN ADULT EDUCATION. Paul McGhee. 

A CALL FOR STATESMANSHIP IN ADULT EDUCATION. John Osman. 

MASS SOCIETY AND LIBERAL EDUGATION. C. Wright Mills. 

TIME OFF FOR GOOD BEHAVIOR. John S, Diekhoff. 

MOUNTAINS, PLATEAUS, AND VALLEYS IN ADULT LEARNING. Peter E. Siegle. 


(Pamphlets and reprints circulated by the Centre for the Study of the 
Liberal Education of Adults—Chicago, U.S.A.) 


It is amusing to see how these five American pamphlets on different 
aspects of adult education in the United States present the English reader 
with all the problems of understanding so peculiar to Anglo-American 
relations. There is the immediate feeling of familiarity; these are our 
problems, we know what is being talked about; after all, we speak the 
same language. But confidence soon changes to perplexity. The Americans, 
it seems, use different words for the same thing; worse still, all too often 
they use the same word for different things. 

Above all, there is the difference of tempo. English educators are in a 
flutter of excitement about the comprehensive school, Americans are dis- 
illusioned after half a century of that very similar institution, the American 
high school. Americans think central heating indispensable for civilised 
life, we abandoned it when the Romans left in a.p. 410. How well this 
difference came out in the article by Mr Paul McGhee, Dean of the Exten- 
sion Division of New York University, who deals with the current clash 
of opinion between those in charge of extension work and ‘the adult 
education movement’ in the United States! The latter, a new arrival on 
the scene, is inclined to pour scorn on the established extension depart- 
ments—instead of dealing with adult education for social needs the depart- 
ments are concerned with ‘so called individual needs’ which result in ‘a 
mere extension of personal knowledge’. They employ that dangerous | 
educational device, a good teacher, whereas what ‘the movement’ needs is 
‘more leaders’. As Dean McGhee says. there is clearly a real danger in 
University extension work that somebody is going to teach something to 
someone. We seem to have heard of this before and most of us have a 
settled sympathy for Dean McGhee’s views. He is right in saying that 
Universities must not pay too much attention to ‘the doctrine of the ad hoc’ 
and also in thinking they should beware of the temptation of trying to 
reach the mass audience until they have a better command of mass means 
of communication. If this feeling is prevalent in the American Universities 
-—with all their resources of broadcasting and television—how much more 
true it must be in this country. 
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Mr John Osman is working as the field representative of the Test Cities 
project of the Fund for Adult Education—which takes him to Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, Sioux City, Iowa, Chattanooga, Tennessee, Akron, Ohio, 
and a number of other medium sized cities throughout America. He is 
impressed at once by the varying personalities of these communities; and 
by the common educational problems of their citizens. The task of adult 
education is to cater for both. It must ‘measure the works of the mind and 
spirit against the perspective of science and technology’. As a call for 
statesmanship it is one with which most of us here would agree; what we 
should like to see is something of a blue-print for putting it into action. 

Mr Wright Mills deals with the problems of mass society. There is he 
thinks no longer a public in the classic eighteenth or nineteenth century 
sense of the word meaning a community in which discussion and debate 
can be carried out as the prelude to action in public affairs. Instead we 
have a mass society, in which the individual is acted upon by the forces of 
mass communication, with no opportunity of answering back or joining 
in the debate. He thus lives in a world of stereotyped experiences; he can- 
not detach himself from his own milieu to observe the world. It is the task 
of adult education to set him free—here one thinks of the Platonic myth 
of the cave—and so recreate the public essential to a civilised society. This 
is a most interesting pamphlet, although not wholly free from the jargon 
affected by American education. The same may be said of the pamphlet 
by Mr Siegle who is particularly interested in levels of learning ability. He 
argues that what sometimes scem limits of ability are frequently plateaux— 
if the student is skilfully handled at that point he can advance higher. The | 
pamphlet by Mr Diekhoff is more narrowly concerned ‘vith an American 
problem—that of the degree-seeking student at the evening college. In it 
he argues—convincingly enough as seen from this distance—that his rate 
of progress should not be measured by that of the internal student. 

I have arranged these pamphlets in what I conceive to be their order of 
interest to the British reader but they represent the sort of material with 
which we ought to be more familiar, as showing the considerable amount 
of attention being devoted at all levels to problems of adult education in 
the United States. D. R. DUDLEY. 


\ 
RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE—ORIGINS OF THE LAMB GUILDHOUSE AND HOLLY 
royDE, by R. D. Waller. (Manchester University Press, 2s. 6d.) 


The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Manchester, Sir John Stopford, 
begins his foreword to ‘this human story of great courage and achievement’ 
with these words: ‘This is the fascinating story of the development of an 
idea in the face of considerable difficulty, many disappointments, and 
setbacks; it is a stirring account of great faith, devotion, and enthusiasm. 
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It is fortunate that the main-spring of the enterprise should tell the story, 
which he does with remarkable frankness and candour’. 

These are big words to use about a slim, grey booklet of some 50 or 60 
pages whose cover page bears a not very well designed, sober black title, 
_felieved by a red lamb, looking over its shoulder in astonishment at the 
oriflamme in the crook of its left fore-arm. But the heroic words are not 
out of place and the very understatement, the incongruity, almost, of the 
material presentation of the story of England’s first short-term residential 
college for adults is characteristic of the enterprise it describes. What 
glossy pages, fancy type and lavish covers might be devoted elsewhere to 
an account o/ less stirring endeavours! 

Professor Waller, however, is not given to gloss in any form. He pre- 
sents ‘the story of a residential college which began, grew.and established 
itself without the help of any Trust funds, without financial support from 
education authorities’ wryly, with the air, indeed, of a schoolboy who set 
up some Heath-Robinson bit of machinery out of his meccano-playbox 
and found, to his astonishment and carefully hidden pride that the thing 
actually worked, others came to see it and indeed copy it with their own— 
sometimes superior—meccano sets. 

Those who read Guy Hunter’s philosophical treatise published by the 
Ford Fund for Adult Education two years ago on the subject of Short 
Term Residential Colleges, will find this practical step by step—indeed, 
blow by blow—report of the work of the first of these colleges an invaluable 
companion piece. I so much enjoyed reading the story that I find myself 
now reluctant to pick out any bits of it for special mention in this briet 
review, lest the pleasure and interest of other readers be diminished by 
some kind of inadequate preview digest. 

Ross Waller has told the story of his brain-and-heart child as a cohesive 
whole. He does not coo over it, he does not belittle it nor those who helped 
him to make it live and survive many hazards. He deserves to have this 
little grey book read from cover to cover by all who profess to share his 
interest in the social education of the common man. L.S.H. 


A GUIDE TO ENGLISH LITERATURE—THE AGE OF CHAUCER, edited by 


Boris Ford. (Pelican Books, 3s. 6d.) 


This is the first of seven volumes which will survey English literature 
from the time of Chaucer to the present day. The main idea is good, but 
after reading this first volume, my main feeling was that the execution 
might have been better. My eyes kept turning back more and more often 
to a word in the general heading of the series: ‘A Guide to English Litera- 
ture.’ In .most of the excellently informed contributions, on medieval verse, 
medieval prose, the social content of medieval literature, Chaucer, Lang- 
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lands, médieval lyrics and ballads, medieval architecture, and so on, I 
feel there is too much guidance and too little inspiration. 

The series, Mr Ford says in his introduction, is intended for those who 
are not likely to read illustrated Comics, but rather the better writing of 
thé day. The Guide, he says, ‘has been specially designed for those 
thousands of people who might be described as something less than 
advanced and specialist students of literature’. Well and good; it is an 
excellent and deserving class; and heaven preserve us from multitudes of 
spécialist students. These people, according to Mr Ford, ‘accept with 
genuine respect what is known as “our literary heritage” ’. At this point 
everything seems confused, for Mr Ford goes on to say that ‘for many of 
of them this amounts, in memory, to an unattractive amalgam of set books 
and school prizes’. What that can be called in any terms implying respect 
it is hard to see. . 

The uninstructed but enthusiastic reader gets over the set books by the 
force of his love for literature, and it would help him more, I feel sure, to 
have doors opened than to be overburdened with guidance. Sensitive 
readers remember too well the direction they submitted to in school, and 
when Mr Ford requires of them, as if it were a piece of homework, that 
they should give ‘a concenwwated attention and a good deal of their daily , 
. energies’ to reading, the lengthening shadow of the prison house may 
easily fall on them again, especially as no hint is vouchsafed that they may 
enjoy what they are reading. No one ever learned the first thing about 
literature except through enjoyment. The other things follow. But they do 
not, as they sometimes do at school, come first. 

The Guide, then, is addressed to those who have survived the set Sica 
of their schooldays with a continuing relish for literature, and they are a 
class to which our educators owe a special debt. Through the age of 
Chaucer they certainly require more guidance than in later ones. Yet even 
here I feel the guidance might have been less pervasive and more interest- 
ing, and the strangeness of the period at least have been made strange. 
Mr John Speirs and Mr Nicolaus Pevsner manage very well. In some of 
the other contributions the <ttitude to the glories of English Literature 
resembles too much that of the cautious specialist afraid that if he is not 
careful he may get his fingers burned. Mr Derek Traversi contributes 
both the best and the worst essay in the book. On Spenser he is concerned 
mainly with Spenser’s weaknesses, particularly as an allegorical poet, and 
he might easily -give, to an unwary reader, the impression that to read 
Spenser would be a waste of his time. His essay is really a sort of comment ~ 
which can be understood only by those who know Spenser’s poetry well; 
it can be of little use to a prospective student. On Langland, on the other 
hand, Mr. Traversi is very good indeed, and I feel that readers who know 
Langland, as well as those who only know him by name, may well be 
moved, after this brilliant essay, to read him, or to read him again. - | 
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But apart from this essay, the book leaves me with a picture of a 
miscellaneous crowd of uninstructed yet eager readers on the one hand, 
and a small group of specialists on the other. The combination is not a 
happy one, and it is possible that the book will appeal more to the diligent, 
earnest, dutiful student, anxious to have the right views, than to the enter- 
prising reader. It will certainly be useful, even to him, but it will not be 
illuminating. What he requires above all, I imagine, is to be introduced 
to the great writers in such a way that he will be eager to make their 
acquaintance for himself; not to be informed how he should judge them, 
nor how he should start, prematurely, to explain them. 

In every other way the book is admirable. It gives lists of books on the 
various subjects, which the student can consult for himself. It includes an 
anthology of medieval poetry—an excellent idea—presented in such a way 
that the reader can both understand and enjoy it. The Guide should be of 
_ use toa large section of the reading public; but I hope that the succeeding 

volumes will be more lively and less instructional. - EDWIN MUIR. 


‘LANGUAGE AS GEsTuRE, by R. P. Blackmur. (Allen & Unwin. 253.) 
DRAMA IN PERFORMANCE, by Raymond Williams. (F rederick Muller, 


8s. 6d.) 


Mr R. P. Blackmur is among the most influential of modern American 
‘ critics, but until this English edition of Language as Gesture his work 
has been almost unknown in this country. This is a pity, for the essays he 
has collected here from his writing during the last twenty years are of 
high quality. Less familiar with Emily Dickinson, Wallace Stevens and 
E. E. Cummings than his orginal public, English readers will find most 
useful his studies of Yeats, Pound, Eliot and Hardy. So much has been 
written about the first three of these that we tend to be wary about tackling 
anything else; and the reader in this case could be forgiven for begrudging 
the sustained attention demanded by the intricacy of Mr Blackmur’s style 
and the complexity of his matter. But this expenditure is repaid. Believing 
that the critic may adopt any doctrine of approach ‘which fastens at any 
point upon the work itself’, but should abandon it as soon as he feels 
‘tempted to take it literally, Mr Blackmur demonstrates impressively what 
‘can be achieved by the conjunction of imaginative scepticism and acute 
intelligence. The reader returns to the particular texts with a heightened 
‘sensitivity, and a deepened understanding of the nature of poetry itself; 
and no higher praise can be given to literary criticism than this. 

In comparison, Drama in Performance seems slighter than it is. Mr 
Williams has had the good idea of studying dramatic works as they might 
have appeared when first performed, in order to determine the various 
relationships there can be between text and performance. He shows 
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reasons for preferring that in which the written words need merely enact- 
ing, rather than supplementing and interpreting by producer’s business 
of one sort or another. His method should find a useful place in adult 
education; and his theoretical discussion (concerned largely with natural- 
ism, and with modern poetic drama) is stimulating and convincing. Some 
criticism can be made, though, of his detailed examples. At the extremes 
of The Seagull and Antigone he is excellent; but he gives the traditional 
account of the Elizabethan theatre more dogmatically than is now justified, 
and he misses a point in the Second Shepherds’ Play. For texts of medieval 
drama, he has to recommend the unsatisfactory Everyman volume, of 
which its publishers have promised an overdue revision. He cannot be 
blamed; but he should have issued a loud warning. J. H. LEVITT. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE To-Day, by L. C. Harmer. (Hutchinson’s 
University Library, 1os.6d.) 

THE GERMAN LANGUAGE TO-DAY, by Prof. W.:E. Collinson. (Hutchin- 
son’s University Library, 8s. 6d.) | 


I strongly recommend bozh these books, with the caution that their scope 
and purposes differ and that they are addressed to different types of 
students. 

‘Dr Harmer’s book will certainly mainly interest the specialist. He 
assumes a competent knowledge of the French language and discusses its 
characteristics and tendencies at the present time. His main theses are 
that French is jealously guarded, tends towards clarity, brevity and the use 
of monosyllables, but is not as logical as is usually maintained; they derive 
their interest here from his admirably arranged arguments and the wide 
range of his illustrations. Dr Harmer is particularly thorough on the pur- 
poses of inversion in word-order, the stylistic and general uses of the 
imperfect tense, and the effects of Impressionism and Naturalism on the 
language in the 19th century. In his last section he shows the wide differ- 
ences between the Jiterary and the colloquial idiom, the latter tending to 
become particularly pronounced in the works of authors who are reverting 
to the 17th century grammatical constructions. His remarks on the sub- 
junctive emphasise the wide inconsistencies in the practice of this mood, 
and do not, I think, lay sufficient stress on the role of emotion in making 
its use desirable. The book would be a dangerous guide to any examina- 
tion student who might be unable to determine the literary value of some 
of the illustrations and might be led to believe that the language was dis- 
carding its rules. 

Professor Collinson’s book, on the other hand, is a reliable guide to 
orthodox German usage, and is a valuable reference book for German 
studies up to the University stage; a beginner will find his gift for clear 
explanation (illustrated again in his admirable and much underrated 
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THREE DIMENSIONS IN ADULT EDUCATION. Paul McGhee. 
4 CALL POR STATESMANSHIP IN ADULT EDUCATION. John Orman 

MASS SOCIETY AND Liperat EpucATION. C. Wright Mills 

rime orr ror Goop BEHAVIOR. John S. Diekhoff. 

MOUNTAINS, PLATEAUS, AND VALLEYS IN ADULT LEARNING. Peter E. Siegle. 


(Pamphlets and reprints circulated by the Centre for the Study of the 
Liberal Education of Adults.—Chicago, U.S.A.) 


It is amusing to see how these five American pamphlets on different 
aspects of adult education in the United States present the English reade: 
with all the problems of understanding so peculiar to Anglo-American 
relations. There is the immediate feeling of familiarity; these are our 
problems, we know what is being talked about; after all, we speak the 
same language. But confidence soon changes to perplexity. The Americans, 
it seems, use different words for the same thing; worse still, all too often 
they use the same word for different things. 

Above all, there is the difference of tempo. English educators are in a 
flutter of excitement about the comprehensive school, Americans are dis- 
illusioned after half a century of that very similar institution, the American 
high school. Americans think central heating indispensable for civilised 
life, we abandoned it when the Romans left in a.p. 410. How well this 
difference came out in the article by Mr Paul McGhee, Dean of the Exten- 
sion Division of New York University, who deals with the current clash 
of opinion between those in charge of extension work and ‘the adult 
education movement’ in the United States! The latter, a new arrival on 
the scene, is inclined to pour scorn on the established extension depart- 
ments—instead of dealing with adult education for social needs the depart- 
ments are concerned with ‘so called individual needs’ which result in ‘a 
mere extension of personal knowledge’. They employ that dangerous 
educational device, a good teacher, whereas what ‘the movement’ needs is 
‘more leaders’. As Dean McGhee says there is clearly a real danger in 
University extension work that somebody is going to teach something to 
someone. We seem to have heard of this before and most of us have a 
settled sympathy for Dean McGhee’s views. He is right in saying that 
Universities must not pay too much attention to ‘the doctrine of the ad hoc’ 
and also in thinking they should beware of the temptation of trying to 
reach the mass audience until they have « better command of mass means 
of communication. If this feeling is prevalent in the American Universities 

—with all their resources of broadcasting and television—how much more 
true it must be in this country. 
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Mr John Osman is working as the field representative of the Test Cities 
project of the Fund for Adult Education—-which takes him to Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, Sioux City, lowa, Chattanooga, Tennessee, Akron, Ohio, 
and a number of other medium sized cities throughout America. He is 
impressed at once by the varying personalities of these communities, and 
by the common educational problems of their citizens. The task of adult 
education is to cater for both. It must ‘measure the works of the mind and 
spirit against the perspective of science and technology’. As a call for 
statesmanship it is one with which most of us here would agree; what we 
should like to see is something of a blue-print for putting it into action. 

Mr Wright Mills deals with the problems of mass society. There is he 
thinks no longer a public in the classic eighteenth or nineteenth century 
sense of the word meaning a community in which discussion and debate 
can be carried out as the prelude to action in public affairs. Instead we 
have a mass society, in which the individual is acted upon by the forces of 
mass communication, with no opportunity of answering back or joining 
in the debate. He thus lives in a world of stereotyped experiences; he can- 
not detach himself from his own milieu to observe the world. It is the task 
of adult education to set him free—here one thinks of the Platonic myth 
of the cave—and so recreate the public essential to a civilised society. This 
is a most interesting pamphlet, although not wholly free from the jargon 
affected by American education. The same may be said of the pamphlet 
by Mr Siegle who is particularly interested in levels of learning ability. He 
argues that what sometimes seem limits of ability are frequently plateaux— 
if the student is skilfully handled at that point he can advance higher. The 
pamphlet by Mr Diekhoff is more narrowly concerned with an American 
problem—that of the degree-seeking student at the evening college. In it 
he argues—convincingly enough as seen from this distance—that his rate 
of progress should not be measured by that of the internal student. 

I have arranged these pamphlets in what I conceive to be their order of 
interest to the British reader but they represent the sort of material with 
which we ought to be more familiar, as showing the considerable amount 
of attention being devoted at all levels to problems of adult education in 
the United States. D. R. DUDLEY. 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE——ORIGINS OF THE LAMB GUILDHOUSE AND HOLLY 


royDE, by R. D. Waller. (Manchester University Press, 2s. 6d.) 


The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Manchester, Sir John Stopford, 
begins his foreword to ‘this human story of great courage and achievement’ 
with these words: “This is the fascinating story of the development of an 
idea in the face of considerable difficulty, many disappointments, and 
setbacks; it is a stirring account of great faith, devotion, and enthusiasm. 
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It is fortunate that the main-spring of the enterprise should tell the story, 
which he does with remarkable frankness and candour’. 

These are big words to use about a slim, grey booklet of some 50 or 60 
pages whose cover page bears a not very well designed, sober black title, 
relieved by a red lamb, looking over its shoulder in astonishment at the 
oriflamme in the crook of its left fore-arm. But the heroic words are not 
out of place and the very understatement, the incongruity, almost, of the 
material presentation of the story of England’s first short-term residential 
college for adults is characteristic of the enterprise it describes. What 
glossy pages, fancy type and lavish covers might be devoted elsewhere to 
an account of less stirring endeavours ! 

Professor Waller, however, is not given to gloss in any form. He pre 
sents ‘the story of a residential college which began, grew and established 
itself without the help of any Trust funds, without financial support from 
education authorities’ wryly, with the air, indeed, of a schoolboy who set 
up some Heath-Robinson bit of machinery out of his meccano-playbox 
and found, to his astonishment and carefully hidden pride that the thing 
actually worked, others came to see it and indeed copy it with their own— 
sometimes superior—meccano sets. 

Those who read Guy Hunter’s philosophical treatise published by the 
Ford Fund for Adult Education two years ago on the subject of Short 
Term Residential Colleges, will find this practical step by step—indeed, 
blow by blow—report of the work of the first of these colleges an invaluable 
companion piece. I so much enjoyed reading the story that I find myself 
now reluctant to pick out any bits of it for special mention in this briet 
review, lest the pleasure and interest of other readers be diminished by 
some kind of inadequate preview digest. 

Ross Waller has told the story of his brain-and-heart child as a cohesive 
whole. He does not coo over it, he does not belittle it nor those who helped 
him to make it live and survive many hazards. He deserves to have this 
little grey book read from cover to cover by all who profess to share his 
interest in the social education of the common man. L.S.H. 


A GUIDE TO ENGLISH LITERATURE—THE AGE OF CHAUCER, edited by 


Boris Ford. (Pelican Books, 3s. 6d.) 


This is the first of seven volumes which will survey English literature 
from the time of Chaucer to the present day. The main idea is good, but 
after reading this first volume, my main feeling was that the execution 
might have been better. My eyes kept turning back more and more often 
to a word in the general heading of the series: ‘A Guide to English Litera- 
ture.’ In most of the excellently informed contributions, on medieval verse, 
medieval prose, the social content of medieval literature, Chaucer, Lang- 
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lands, medieval lyrics and ballads, medieval architecture, and so on, I 
feel there is too much guidance and too little inspiration. 

The series, Mr Ford says in his introduction, is intended for those who 
are not likely to read illustrated Comics, but rather the better writing of 
the day. The Guide, he says, ‘has been specially designed for those 
thousands of people who might be described as something less than 
advanced and specialist students of literature’. Well and good; it is an 
excellent and deserving class; and heaven preserve us from multitudes of 
specialist students. These people, according to Mr Ford, ‘accept with 
genuine respect what is known as “our literary heritage” ’. At this point 
everything seems confused, for Mr Ford goes on to say that ‘for many of 
of them this amounts, in memory, to an unattractive amalgam of set baoks 
and school prizes’. What that can be called in any terms implying respect 
it is hard to see. 

The uninstructed but enthusiastic reader gets over the set books by the 
force of his love for literature, and it would help him more, I feel sure, to 
have doors opened than to be overburdened with guidance. Sensitive 
readers remember too well the direction they submitted to in school, and 
when Mr Ford requires of them, as if it were a piece of homework, that 
they should give ‘a concentrated attention and a good deal of their daily 
energies’ to reading, the lengthening shadow of the prison house may 
easily fall on them again, especially as no hint is vouchsafed that they may 
enjoy what they are reading. No one ever learned the first thing about ~ 
literature except through enjoyment. The other things follow. But they do 
not, as they sometimes do at school, come first. 

The Guide, then, is addressed to those who have survived the set books 
of their schooldays with a continuing relish for literature, and they are a 
class to which our educators owe a special debt. Through the age of 
Chaucer they certainly require more guidance than in later ones. Yet even 
here I feel the guidance might have been less pervasive and more interest- 
ing, and the strangeness of the period at least have been made strange. 
Mr John Speirs and Mr Nicolaus Pevsner manage very well. In some of 
the other contributions the attitude to the glories of English Literature 
resembles too much that of the cautious specialist afraid that if he is not 
careful he may get his fingers burned. Mr Derek Traversi contributes 
both the best and the worst essay in the book. On Spenser he is concerned 
mainly with Spenser’s weaknesses, particularly as an allegorical poet, and 
he might easily give, to an unwary reader, the impression that to read 
Spenser would be a waste of his time. His essay is really a sort of comment 
which can be understood only by those who know Spenser’s poetry well; 
it can be of little use to a prospective student. On Langland, on the other 
hand, Mr. Traversi is very good indeed, and I feel that readers who know 
Langland, as well as those who only know him by name, may well be 
moved, after this brilliant essay, to read him, or to read him again. 
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But apart from this essay, the book leaves me with a picture of a 
miscellaneous crowd of uninstructed yet eager readers on the one hand, 
and a small group of specialists on the other. The combination is not a 
happy one, and it is possible that the book will appeal more to the diligent, 
earnest, dutiful student, anxious to have the right views, than to the enter- 
prising reader. It will certainly be useful, even to him, but it will not be 
illuminating. What he requires above all, I imagine, is to be introduced 
to the great writers in such a way that he will be eager to make their 
acquaintance for himself; not to be informed how he should judge them, 
nor how he should start, prematurely, to explain them. 

In every other way the book is admirable. It gives lists of books on the 
various subjects, which the student can consult for himself. It includes an 
anthology of medieval poetry—an excellent idea—presented in such a way 
that the reader can both understand and enjoy it. The Guide should be of 
use to a large section of the reading public; but I hope that the succeeding 
volumes will be more lively and less instructional. EDWIN MUIR. 


LANGUAGE AS GESTURE, by R. P. Blackmur. (Allen & Unwin. 25s.) 
DRAMA IN PERFORMANCE, by Raymond Williams. (Frederick Muller, 
8s. 6d.) 


Mr R. P. Blackmur is among the most influential of modern American 
critics, but until this English edition of Language as Gesture his work 
has been almost unknown in this country. This is a pity, for the essays he 
has collected here from his writing during the last twenty years are of 
high quality. Less familiar with Emily Dickinson, Wallace Stevens and 
E. E. Cummings than his orginal public, English readers will find most 
useful his studies of Yeats, Pound, Eliot and Hardy. So much has been 
written about the first three of these that we tend to be wary about tackling 
anything else; and the reader in this case could be forgiven for begrudging 
the sustained attention demanded by the intricacy of Mr Blackmur’s style 
and the complexity of his matter. But this expenditure is repaid. Believing 
that the critic may adopt any doctrine of approach ‘which fastens at any 
point upon the work itself’, but should abandon it as soon as he feels 
tempted to take it literally, Mr Blackmur demonstrates impressively what 
can be achieved by the conjunction of imaginative scepticism and acute 
intelligence. The reader returns to the particular texts with a heightened 
sensitivity, and a deepened understanding of the nature of poetry itself; 
and no higher praise can be given to literary criticism than this. 

In comparison, Drama in Performance seems slighter than it is. Mr 
Williams has had the good idea of studying dramatic works as they might 
have appeared when first performed, in order to determine the various 
eelationships there can be between text and performance. He shows 
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reasons for preferring that in which the written words need merely enact- 
ing, rather than supplementing and interpreting by producer’s business 
of one sort or another. His method should find a useful place in adult 
education; and his theoretical discussion (concerned largely with natural- 
ism, and with modern poetic drama) is stimulating and convincing. Some 
criticism can be made, though, of his detailed examples. At the extremes 
of The Seagull and Antigone he is excellent; but he gives the traditional 
account of the Elizabethan theatre more dogmatically than is now justified, 
and he misses a point in the Second Shepherds’ Play. For texts of medieval 
drama, he has to recommend the unsatisfactory Everyman volume, of 
which its publishers have promised an overdue revision. He cannot be 
blamed; but he should have issued a loud warning. J. H. LEVITT. 


'HE FRENCH LANGUAGE TO-DAY, by L. C. Harmer. (Hutchinson’s 
University Library, 1os. 6d.) 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE’TO-DayY, by Prof. W. E. Collinson. (Hutchin- 
son’s University Library, 8s. 6d.) 


I strongly recommend both these books, with the caution that their scope 
and purposes differ and that they are addressed to different types of 
students. 

Dr Harmer’s book will certainly mainly interest the specialist. He 
assumes a competent knowledge of the French language and discusses its 
characteristics and tendencies at the present time. His main theses are 
that French is jealously guarded, tends towards clarity, brevity and the use 
of monosyllables, but is not as logical as is usually maintained; they derive 
their interest here from his admirably arranged arguments and the wide 
range of his illustrations. Dr Harmer is particularly thorough on the pur- 
poses of inversion in word-order, the stylistic and general uses of the 
imperfect tense, and the effects of Impressionism and Naturalism on the 
language in the 19th century. In his last section he shows the wide differ- 
ences between the literary and the colloquial idiom, the iatter tending to 
become particularly pronounced in the works of authors who are reverting 
to the 17th century grammatical constructions. His remarks on the sub- 
junctive emphasise the wide inconsistencies in the practice of this mood, 
and do not, I think, lay sufficient stress on the role of emotion in making 
its use desirable. The book would be a dangerous guide to any examina- 
tion student who might be unable to determine the literary value of some 
of the illustrations and might be led to believe that the language was dis- 
carding its rules. 

Professor Collinson’s book, on the other hand, is a reliable guide to 
orthodox German usage, and is a valuable reference book for German 
studies up to the University stage; a beginner will find his gift for clear 
explanation (illustrated again in his admirable and much underrated 
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Pelican Dictionary) most helpful. The bulk of the present work consists 
of an outline of pronunciation, grammar and syntax. Professor Collinson 
takes a North German speaker as his colloquial model, but I can detect no 
difference between her idiom and that of an educated Viennese (e.g. on 
wessen, p. 47 and jener, p. 51, the latter so overworked by English text 
books). The book might, I think, profitably have had more to say on 
variations in word order and special uses of the subjunctive. It also con- 
tains a short history of the language, a few remarks on external influences 
and regional dialects, and some specimens of ‘outlyers’, but here its brevity 
makes it little more than an appetiser. PETER NEWMARK. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY, by John Lewis. (Watts & Co., 218.) 
LEIBNIZ, by Ruth Lydia Shaw. (Pelican, 2s. 6d. 

eruics, by P. H. Nowell Smith. (Pelican, 3s. 6d.) 

DESCARTES: PHILOSOPHICAL wRITINGS, Ed. Elizabeth Anscombe and 


P. T. Geach. (T. Nelson & Sons Ltd., 12s. 6d.) 


In 1938 John Lewis wrote a short work ‘Introduction to Philosophy’ for 
the New People’s Library. It was one of the many introductions produced 
at a time when the average man was persuaded by the success of fascism to 
examine the assumptions upon which his own view of life was based, and 
professed tc do no more than give a bird’s eye view of the subject and 
provide a good general book list for further study. Mr Lewis’ new book is 
an expansion and a continuation of this work, pruned of some of its 
political obiter dicta. 

In these days when more and more students of history are persuaded to 
read the history of political ideas “The History of Western Philosophy’ has 
come to be accepted as a text book rather than a critique and it is useful to 
have a book that deals with the same historic development as most of the 
source books but leading to different general conclusions. Russell deals 
with Marx very briefly and his impact upon Western thought is some- 
what insufficiently discussed. John Lewis cedes him a more important 
place in the history of ideas and offers the student an approach to con- 
temporary philosophical problems which, for all that it is tendentious, is 
necessary to an understanding of the modern political scene. The book 
includes a chapter on Russell which his admirers will find very provoking. 
‘Yet his (Russell’s) utterances carry special weight because they are 
regarded as the judgements of a critical thinker of world repute. They 
are in fact religious dogmas’ is a challenging statement, brilliantly argued. 
It is a pity that the final chapter on Russell’s history of the philosophy ot 
logical analysis is not fully criticised. The modern view that the problems 
of philosophy are largely the problems of language appeals to the modern 
mind but it tends to disperse the curiosity of students into the vague 
labyrinths of semantics. 
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Introductions are useful but philosophy is a literary subject: its study 
is the study of authors and it is here that the Pelican series is invaluable. 
The two latest books ‘Leibniz’, a description of the philosophy of one of 
the greatest minds of the seventeenth century, by Ruth Lydia Shaw, a 
student of Professor Susan Stebbing, «nd ‘Ethics’ a study of words and 
concepts necessary to those who are attempting to understand modern 
trends in thought, are like all in this series, very readable and their price 
allows them to be bought and left about the house to be picked up and 
read piecemeal, which is always a good way to tackle difficult writing. 

A translation of a selection of Descartes’ philosophical writings, in a 
beautifully printed book, is very welcome. The barrenness of a materialist 
view of life is becoming increasingly clear in the modern world and the 
work of the man who is credited with being the first great materialist and 
his efforts to reconcile his conclusions with his religious belief is likely to 
give food for thought for those who have come to a materialist philosophy 
without much study. W.J.K. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIAL action, by W. ]. H. Sprott. (Watts, 153.) 
MINDS AND MACHINES, by W, Sluckin. (Pelican Books, 2s.) 
THE REACH OF THE MIND, by J. B. Rhine. (Pelican Books, 2s. 6d.) 


Professor Sprott’s quiet detachment and unrivalled exposition make his 
books a particular pleasure. ‘Science and Social Action’, which consists cf 
the 1953 Josiah Mason lectures which he delivered on sociological theory, 
is perhaps his most satisfying book, because, in his own words, ‘I took the 
opportunity of placing my own difficulties before the audience’. He 
questions some common assumptions: for instance, whether ‘the sustain- 
ing encouragement of group membership’ is necessary to mental health, 
and the choice of relative solitude therefore unhealthy. It is refreshing also, 
that he should raise the question as to whether the quest for a scientific 
social theory may not be a wild-goose chase. ‘If what I should like to call 
the “integration hypothesis” proves fruitless, then in that sense of social 
theory there is no social theory. And now where are we? Back, I would 
say, at the psychological level’. This is important. The various social 
theories reviewed in this book leave one feeling that they have inherent 
limitations due to the use of over-simplified psychological models of the 
individual. 

W. Sluckin, engineer and psychologist, is well qualified to approach the 
questions arising from the use of electronic computers and allied devices. 
In ‘Minds and Machines’ he gives an up-to-date survey of this growing 
field, and its origins. He writes plainly and discusses clearly the implica- 
tions of the parallels between electronic and neural circuits. He shows the 
extraordinary width of applicability of the principle of negative feed-back, 
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without being dogmatic as to its significance. In general, the book reads 
like a simple introduction to a very complex subject, and so lacks the 
exciting quality of Grey Walters’ ‘The Living Brain’, in an adjacent field. 

‘The Reach of the Mind’ brings up to 1948 the story of the discoveries 
by Rhine and others relating to ESP and PK. Here are these extraordinary 
happenings, and no one seems to know how to restructure our common 
concepts of man, so as to accommodate them. Yet, in his earnest and chatty 
way, Professor Rhine, repeatedly claims that this is the object of his work. 
On this question, while his evidence is paramount, his constructive think- 
ing is not impressive. Perhaps he need not be ashamed of this. He lists as 
men who have actively shared an interest in psi research, William James, 
McDougall, Freud, Richet, Janet, Crookes, Jung, Stekel, Bergson, Driesch. 
Probably most of these also satisfied themselves as to the existence of psi, 
but (except for Jung) could not fit it to their other pre-occupations. 

All of these books may be read without previous knowledge of the 
subject, but naturally, they make certain linguistic and conceptual 
demands (especially Sprott’s book) which many adult students would find 
it hard to meet. R.R. 


THE UNIVERSITY TEACHING OF SOCIAL SCIENCES, ECONOMICS. (Unesco. 
Paris. 1954. 300 pp., 11s. 6d.) 

THE SYSTEM OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN, Ed. Allan 
Flanders and H. A. Clegg. (Blackwell, 1954. 380 pp., 30s.) 

ECONOMIC DOCTRINE AND METHOD, by Joseph A. Schumpeter; Trans. 
R. Aris. (Allen & Unwin. 1954. 207 pp., 15s.) 

GROUNDWORK OF ECONOMICS, by R. D. Richards and Percy Jordan, 
revised R. A. Mackness. 7th Edn. (University Tutorial Press. 


1954- 339 PP-» 78- 6d.) 

In the last of five Unesco surveys of the University teaching of the Social 
Sciences, eight leading Economics teachers report on the different 
appproaches to their subject in their respective countries. Mr C. W. Guille- 
baud of Cambridge both acts as British rapporteur and contributes a 
general survey containing much of value for Adult Education tutors. The 
influence of social pressures on Economics teaching is most obvious in 
Yugoslavia and India, but even where a ‘liber’ approach might be 
expected the main emphasis is on ‘the preparation of those who wish to 
adopt professional careers, including business’. Apart from some American 
colleges Economics is rarely taught ‘as part of a general education . - 
sometimes termed “education for citizenship” ’. 

Adult Education, therefore, which seeks precisely this latter goal, calls 
forth its own approaches, among them, and growing in popularity, 
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especially among Trade Union students, being that via ‘Industrial 
Relations’. 

For students in this field the survey edited by Allan Flanders and H. A. 
Clegg will prove an invaluable vademecum, written especially for tutors 
and students in both adult and university courses. Professor Kahn-Freund 
outlines for the layman the law relating to contract, collective bargaining 
and agreements, wages, conciliation and industrial conflict. Mr Clegg 
contributes an account of Employers Organisations unobtainable else- 
where. With Dr T. E. Chester he also writes on ‘Joint Consultation’, and 
we learn how limited this development in fact is. Mr Flanders outlines 
the methods, procedure and evolution of collective bargaining, and the 
role of the State in this field. Mr J. D. M. Bell, writing on “Trade Unions’, 
succeeds in tracing a way through the maze of differing union structures 
and methods of government, and presenting some of the essential prob- 
lems, though many will reject some of his judgments and biases. More 
superficial is Mr Asa Briggs on “The Social Background’. Beginning with 
the genesis of the factory rather than of the wages relationship, he leads 
up to what he calls ‘the managerial society of the mid-twentieth century’. 
Throughout he stresses those influences that have made for co-operation 
in industry, though Mondism barely appears, and underplays or omits 
most of those influences leading to conflict. Is this not Hamlet without, at 
least, the Queen? 

The Unesco report emphasises that even where the students interest is 
‘n Applied Economics, a grounding in theory is essential. For those who 
find the historical approach to theory most fruitful, the translation by 
R. Aris of the late Professor Schumpeter’s classic essay, written in 1912, 
will prove a complement to the works of Erich Roll and Gide and Rist. 
Schumpeter’s chapters on the Physiocrats and the Classical School, and his 
notes on Aristotle and Marx, are all suggestive. Of the ‘Marginal Utility’ 
School he did not see that they not only limited the ‘purely economic 
field’, but that, even when they tried to fit ‘heir thought into the Classical 
framework, they were in fact talking about different things from their 
forerunners. 

The reprint of a primer widely used for the GCE, more than underlines 
Mr Guillebaud’s doubts about the attempt to introduce economic theory 
into Secondary schools. Though much information is given about econo- 
mic institutions and terms, the theoretical brew contains economic con- 
cepts divorced from the systems to which they belong, confuses theories of 
value and price and accords to the Classical writers treatment that one 
feels was intended to be just, but is just not. J. FYRTH. 
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PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


We have held over a number of book reviews in order to save at least 
this meagre page for mention of some of this quarter’s pamphlets and 
reports. 

The Annual Reports of xuskin COLLEGE and of the PETERBOROUGH ARTS 
counciL show evidence of lively activity in two sections of what we con- 
sider the adult education field, though possibly neither the pair of Ruskin 
students who won the ‘Observer’ Mace in the first inter-University debating 
contest, nor the carol singers who collected for the Blind-Deaf Helpers 
League in Peterborough Market Place on Christmas Eve thought of their 
activities in this light. 

A Survey of Publicity Methods and Students’ Reasons for Attendance 
at Tutorial and WEA Classes in the Oxon., Berks. and Bucks. Area by 
Stephanie Clennell has been published in stencilled form as Paper in Adult 
Education No. 4 by the OxFORD UNIVERSITY DELEGACY FOR EXTRA-MURAL 
stupigs. The arrangement of some of the statistical evidence is not very 
happy, but a number of such studies in different areas should be a useful 
reply to Why This Apathy? 

THE SEAFARERS’ EDUCATION SERVICE announces the inauguration of a 
Merchant Navy Film Library. Already more than a hundred 16 mm. 
sound films have been given to the library by fifteen or sixteen large com- 
panies and Mr. Basil Wright, who was in part responsible for the United 
Nations documentary “World Without End”, is among those interested 
in the project. The Director writes that the problem of film supply to the 
Merchant Navy ‘bristles with difficulties’, but he is known to be stimu- 
lated to action rather than discouraged by bristles! 

THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF COMMUNITY associations published the 
report of their specially internationally slanted 1954 conference under the 
title The Neighbourhood and the World (1s. from 26 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1). Madame Alva Myrdal on “A World Picture of Social 
and Educational Needs in Relation to Community Development” reads 
almost as well as she sounded originally and the summaries of other 
speeches are well set out here. 

Finally we must mention our transatlantic namesake Adult Education, 
the quarterly journal of the ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S.A. 
which now appears in a new format. The first issue of volume V contains 
reports of the group of North American adult educators who made a study 
tour of Europe last summer, spending a short time in Nottingham and 
London on their way. It is always interesting to see ourselves and our 
neighbours as others see us and an increased exchange of professional 
literature, especially of our periodicals, between other English speaking 
countries and ourselves should be a real aid in furthering international 
contacts—perhaps even understanding ! 

ungsco has recently published a catalogue listing all English language 
publications in the field of Education issued by Unesco since its inception. 
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